Freedom of the Press in the Free World 
“Daily Worker” office after seizure. See Report to Readers, p. 2 





DECISION IN NELSON CASE 





Supreme Court nullifies 
state anti-sedition laws 


sl A 6 TO 3 DECISION, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court on April 2 decreed that 
the Federal government has sole power 
to prosecute cases of “sedition” or 
“subversion.” The ruling in effect nulli- 
fies anti-sedition laws now on the 
books in 41 states and in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The decision was made in the case 
of Steve Nelson, Communist leader in 
Pennsylvania who was convicted under 
that state’s anti-sedition law and sen- 
tenced to 20 years, fined $10,000 plus 
court costs of $13,000. Later Nelson was 
convicted under the Smith Act and 
sentenced to five years. The Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court reversed the state 
conviction on the ground that the 
Federal government, by the adoption 
of the Smith Act and other laws, has 
pre-empted the field and superseded 
state laws. It was that ruling that the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld. 


31 STATES IN CASE: Two others tried 
with Nelson are also freed by the new 
ruling. 


Pennsylvania, in appealing the deci- 
sion of its own highest court, was joined 
in the action by 30 other states and 
the Dept. of Justice. 

The Court’s majority opinion, writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Earl Warren, said: 

“Since we find that Congress has 


occupied the field to the exclusion 
of parallel state legislation, that the 
dominant interest of the Federal 
Government precludes state interven- 
tion and the administration of state 
acts would conflict with the opera- 
tion of the Federal plan, we are 
convinced that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania is un- 
assailable. ... 
“Without compelling indication to 
the contrary, we will not assume that 
Congress intended to permit the pos- 
sibility of double punishment.” 
Nelson in Pittsburgh called the ruling 
“g great victory for the people and a 
substantial defeat and setback for Mc- 
Carthyism.” 

Nelson’s conviction under the Smith 
Act is still to be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court. 


BRADEN CASE AFFECTED: The deci- 
sion eventually must clear Carl Bra- 
den, now convicted under Kentucky’s 
anti-sedition law for having, with 
others, purchased a home in a white 
neighborhood and turned it over to a 
Negro family. 

Braden is the only one of the group 
to have been tried and his conviction is 
now on appeal to the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals. Kentucky Atty. Gen. J. M. 
Ferguson declared that despite the 
Supreme Court ruling he will continue 
to try to uphold the conviction. 
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BOTH PARTIES COULD GET BURNED 





Farmers revolt sets off 
prairie fire in Midwest; 
unite-with-labor drive on 


By Lawrence Emery 


FpeAkM LEGISLATION in this crucial 

1956 Presidential year was in a 
hopeless mess last week as Congress 
took off on a ten-day Easter recess, 
and a hot political prairie fire was 
raging across the Midwest Farm Belt 
in which both parties could get badly 
burned. There were profound grass- 
roots stirrings that could force a major 
shift toward farmer-labor unity and, 
potentially at least, open the way to- 
ward decisive independent political 
action. 

In Washington the once powerful 
farm bloc was in a state of collapse. 
Democrats were revealed to have no 
cohesive farm program of their own 
and against the Eisenhower-Benson 
crusade to drive small farmers off the 
land they had nothing to offer except 
what Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D-La.), 
chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, himself called a “few little gadgets.” 


CONTEST COMING UP: House-Sen- 
ate conferees who were supposed to 
Straighten out the mishmash of a farm 
bill adopted by the Senate seemed to 
be making it more of a hodgepodge 
than ever. The upshot could well be 
that no farm legislation at all would 
come out of Congress this year. The 
Washington Post noted that 
. . it looks suspiciously as if the 
conferees have given up the effort to 
get help to the farmer in 1956 and 
are leisurely setting the stage for a 
big farm-belt political contest.” 
Democratic Party strategists were as 
surprised as the Republicans at the 
depth of the farm revolt as revealed 
in the Kefauver victory in Minnesota. 
But they were more concerned with 
exploiting it for their own political 
fortunes than in doing anything effec- 
tive immediately to get the farmer out 
of the cost-price squeeze in which 
the Eisenhower-Benson program has 
trapped him. 


NORTH DAKOTA SHIFT: That the 
Democrats might become the temporary 
beneficiaries of farm unrest is indi- 
cated in North Dakota where the 
Nonpartisan League on March 29 de- 
cided officially to end a 40-year tie 
with the Republican Party. The switch 
was actually made earlier in precinct 


“ 


© 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Dramatic moment at Democratic 
homestead 


meetings all over the state which de- 
cided to file candidates in the Demo- 
cratic primaries this year. 

The League’s official organ, The 
Leader, said it was “experiencing a re- 
birth” and that “many farmers think 
this will be the year of salvation or ruin 
for the family-sized farmer—this de- 
cided on the political front.” The shift 
of allegiance was called “the beginning 
of an unprecedented repudiation of the 
Republican Party’s collapsible price 
support program.” 

League leaders saw the unification 
of the progressive vote in the state re- 
sulting from the new turn; said one: 
“For 20 years the liberal people have 
been out of control of their state gov- 
ernment.” , 


NEW ORGANIZATION: But the hot- 
test fire was being generated in Iowa 
and Missouri and by last week was 
spreading into Illinois, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. It all started last September when 
a group of hog-raisers in Corning, Ia., 
met to do something about declining 
farm prices. They set up the National 
Farmers Organization and decided to 


(Continued on Page 10) 





THE RE-APPRAISAL—IN AND OUT OF RUSSIA 





In the wake of the 20th Congress 


By Elmer Bendiner 

7 RESULTS OF THE 20th Congress 

of the Soviet Union’s Communist 
Party was shaking up minds and doc- 
trines more than any event since the 
Bolshevik revolution almost 40 years 
ago. Though the upheaval was still 
turning up more questions than an- 
swers, it was already sparking re-ap- 
praisals inside and outside the Soviet 
Union, by Communists, Socialists, lib- 
erals, reactionaries. 

If for the moment one put aside 
questions of how and why, the surface 
effects seemed all to the good. Inside 


the Soviet Union, the Congress reflected 
greater confidence. However the final 
rewrite of history might read, socialism 
had incontestably been built in one 
country and had raised that country 
from a backward feudalism to the sec- 
ond mightiest ‘industrial power on 
earth—and promised greater advances 
within the next decade. The capitalist 
encirclement seemed broken for all 
time, a “peace zone” of socialist and 
neutral countries ringed the world and 
if peace was not inevitable neither was 
war. 


SCORCHED CHAIRS; In the open ses- 


sions of the Congress CP Secy. Nikita 
Khrushchev called on the rank-and- 
file to assert itself. He bawled out local 
Soviets for not meeting oftener, offi- 
cials for not reporting to their consti- 
tuents and their constituents for not 
exercising their right to recall ineffi- 
cient representatives. He urged trade 
unions to get tougher in negotiating 
plant agreements and ripped into chair 
warmers in party and state jobs, re- 
vealing that 750,000 persons had been 
fired from their desk jobs and put to 
productive work. He quoted poet Maya- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Joseph V. Stalin 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I believe what's been happening 
in the Soviet Union recently is 
that there has been an attempt on 
the part of the new Soviet leaders 
to disprove all the charges aimed 
at the Soviets by the West. 
Naturally, these attacks are not 
mew and have their origins at the 
time the Soviet Union came into 
existence. In order to promote the 
idea of co-existence, it was prob- 
ably found necessary to refute some 
of the more important accusations 
such as dictatorship, slave-labor 
camps, no religious freedom, etc. 


Capitalists are bound to launch 
attacks in one form or another on 
any country or countries striving 
to achieve a different society, and 
naturally the intelligent, broad- 
minded person will take this into 
consideration in evaluating critic- 
ism of the Soviet Union, China or 
the Eastern European countries. 
However, in a period such as the 
present, when the important thing 
is co-existence and peace, it ap- 
parently became necessary to 
demonstrate in a concrete way that 
the charges made are without 
foundation. This is why I believe 
the doctrine of glorifying any one 
individual is openly discarded by 
the present leadership in the Soviet 
Union. 

The great exchange of scientists, 
technicians, artists, etc., is, I feel, 
a sincere attempt to show the world 
that the “Iron Curtain” idea is not 
as true as Western propagandists 
have been trying to make it. The 
Soviet Union is making a great at- 
tempt to show the world that it is 
flexible, willing to learn by its mis- 
takes and is certainly not the 
brutal dictatorship our commer- 
cialized means of propaganda would 
have everyone believe. This is a 
healthy step in the right direction. 

Meanwhile, our own system con- 
tinues to promote racial persecution, 
huge profits for a small group, lack 
of housing and medical care and 
other social problems. It is up to us 
to concentrate on our own internal 
problems and never lose sight of 
our own need to change. 8. P. 


E. PEPPERELL, MASS. 


Assuming it is true that Khrush- 
chev has in effect called Stalin a 
villain, this makes all Communist 
Party leadership of that period 
either villains, too, or very poor 
Marxists. If Khrushchev is telling 
the truth now, he and the Party 
may be painfully honest at this 
moment—but what were they do- 
ing during Stalin’s time? 

Personally, I have long felt that 
the U.S.S.R. deserved a lot of 
criticism as well as a lot of credit; 
and while I thought Stalin was a 
very intelligent man, and one hon- 
estly dedicated to the fulfillment 
of socialism, I have believed since 
some time in ‘46 or ‘47 that he 
had too much power for any one 
man and that he wasn’t depending 
enough on the true democracy he 
reputedly believed in. However, I 
never thought he was the villain 
it seems he has been proclaimed. 

Anyway, the conclusion I draw is 
that all governments must depend 
ultimately on intelligence and hon- 
esty, and where this ts lacking— 
one or the other or both—the best 
of the theory is useless. Al Amery 
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17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


There was a hitch in the ar- 
rangements about the car in 
which the Queen and the Duke 
should drive (from the airport 
to their yacht in Ajaccio). Cor- 
sican officials found a car they 
considered splendid enough for 
the occasion. Then they dis- 
covered that the car’s owner 
had been divorced. 


It was thought that’ the 
Queen might be embarrassed 
over that. So a brand new 
bullet-nosed Citroen, shaped 
like a space rocket, was hur- 
riedly brought by sea from 
Marseilles. 

—London Sunday Express, 
March 11. 


One year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: Ced- 
ric Belfrage, London. Be sure to 
send original clipping with 
entry. 











RIDGEWOOD, N.Y. 

I enjoyed Elmer Bendiner’s calm 
and factual summary of the re- 
actions to the Soviet reappraisa] of 
Stalinism. I think myself that the 
“ism” was more jmportant than 
the man, and that is what the 
Russians are getting after. 


But in discussing the American 
Communists and the Left, Mr. Ben- 
diner forgets a book which has had 
@ wide circulation and which your 
paper reviewed quite favorably last 
October. 1 mean Joseph R. Staro- 
bin’s Paris to Peking, published by 
Cameron Associates. 

That book had all the elements 
which would have prepared any 
thoughtful reader for what is hap- 
pening now, and the last chapter 
especially deals with the need for 
& reappraisal by the Left of its 
mistakes. On different roads to So- 
cialism, and the need for an Amer- 
ican approach and full and frank 
debate within the Left, Starobin 
was ahead of the big discussion 
now going on. In fact, he helped 
many of us. M. W. 


* 
VENTNOR, N. J. 
Re Elmer Bendiner’s good and 


true report about the Stalin affair: 
probably Stalin could do nothing 


about the will of his people to 
venerate him — as before him 
Lenin. 

I am still puzzled about the 


statement of the Congressional 
committee that communism teaches 
the overthrow of any government 
by “force.” Marx warned the Ger- 
man working class that the bour- 
geoisie would use military force to 
fight against the workers if they 
should one day win the majority 
in the Reichstag, and therefore to 
prepare to fight for their decisions. 

A. Dornblatt 


“Daily Worker” padlock 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

There is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the outrageous padlock of 
the Daily Worker offices. The “tax 
issue” is a poor excuse for the 
prohibition of freedom of the press. 
If the government insists there is 
an issue, Jet it be done in a clean 
legal manner. 

To my mind there is no issue, 
for certainly it is quite evident 
that the Dally Worker is in no 
social position to be acquiring an 
income. And I would venture to 
say that the “authorities” 
this quite well too. 
“assure” themselves of the truth, 
they insist upon obtaining the 
names of all contributors to the 
annnal $200,000 deficit of the Daily 
Worker. If it’s names that’s going 
to be the criterion on which the 
Daily Worker can come back to its 
office it must be oddly deduced 


know 
But just to 


‘ 


that there is something mighty 
peculiar going on in the Internal 
Revenue Office, 

People had better get hot and 
protest to our “most protective and 
constitutional” U.S. government, 
or this underhanded scrutiny is 
going to affect other progressive 
publications also. Dorian Bartlett 


Thanks, neighbor 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


We wish to thank you and your 
readers for the response to our 1955 
Christmas appeal. The response this 
year went far beyond our fondest 
hopes—as of March 1, the total 
had reached $8,500, and returns are 
still coming in. This has well en- 
abled us to meet our expenses of 
over $1,000 a month. 

We wish we could personally 
thank every contributor, to express 
what each gift has meant in terms 
of bridging the space barrier be- 
tween husbands and wives, fathers 
and children; in building a living 
window into the outside world by 
means of newspapers, magazines 
and books; in supplementing the 
inadequate prison supplies through 
additional commissary. 


Many who contributed to the 
Families of the Smith Act Victims 
have done so from the kind im- 
pulse of the human heart. But 
many others feel in addition, and 
have expressed it in letters to us, 
that the Smith Act is a thoroughly 
discredited and un-American piece 
of legislation that must be gotten 
rid of as quickly as possible. They 
feel that those men and women 
who have been or are or may yet 
be in prison, have helped roll back 
the tide of McCarthyism, and s0 
have played an important part in 
the struggle for a free America and 
a@ peaceful world. 

By responding to the Families’ 
appeal these contributors are in 4 
sense responding to the deepest 
and most patriotic needs of the 
times—the restoration of the Bill 
of Rights to the high honored 
place it deserves. 

In this spirit, again our thanks 
to them and to the GUARDIAN. 

Dorothy R. Blumberg, Exec. Secy, 

Families of Smith Act Victims 

575 Sixth Av., New York 11 








N. Y. Herald Tribune 

“Can’t we make contributions 

to some one as an inducement 
not to run?” 


Welcome, stranger 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The other night a stranger came 
to my house and introduced him- 
self hy saying he’s been reading the 
GUARDIAN for a number of years 
and felt badly because his business 
contacts would not permit him to 
do the things he wanted to do. 
Then he said: 

“Here is $265 which I just col- 
lected as a dividend on General 
Motors stock which I want you to 
give to the GUARDIAN so that we 
may have an America free from 
insanity and hysteria. 

“I only wish I could be active 
in this fight for the preservation 
of the Bill of Rights, justice and 
peace, but my biggest accounts are 
monopolists and if they knew what 
I'm thinking about I'd lose my 
livelihood.” 

This man was a modest man of a 
long line of American ancestors and 
I could see in him the great heri- 
tage of resistance to witch-hunts 
and fakers. He assured me that 
this money was only a part of what 
he would do in the future to help 
carry on the work the GUARDIAN 
is doing; and that he has set up 
a@ trust fund to carry on for the 
GUARDIAN. He wants the staff of 
the GUARDIAN to know (includ- 
ing Cedric Belfrage) of his admira- 
tion and respect. This man’s visit 
gave me a lift just as I’m sure all 
you good people at the GUAR- 
DIAN will get a lift from this 
check and the knowledge that there 
must be thousands of such anony- 
mous Americans around who think 
the same of you. I'd like to hear 
from any more in these parts. 

. Mandel Terman 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The ‘Worker’ raid 


j= REVENOOERS’ RAID on the Daily Worker newspaper of- 

fice March 27 was a preview of how the goblins’ll gang up 
on you even if you do watch out. It is a fair warning, also, of 
how a repressive government can harass the life out of any 
newspaper, political party, defense committee, trade union, re- 
search outfit or any other luckless enterprise without technically 
interfering with basic American freedoms. 


The Worker has operated since 1924 just as you might have 
expected: on subs, newsstand sales, meager ads, fund-raising 
functions, pennies, nickels and dollars contributed by people 
truly concerned with a free and vigorous press; and loans of 
larger amounts from those willing and able to lend; and many 
missed paydays by the staff. It has always operated at a deficit, 
running as high as $200,000 a year. The Worker has faithfully 
filed tax reports showing its losses. Its just taxes, such as with- 
holdings, have been faithfully paid. 

Last year the revenooers came prying around the Worker 
(as they have to some trade unions, to the Rosenberg Com- 
mittee and elsewhere less publicized), obviously seeking in- 
formation having little bearing on taxes. They wanted the 
names of contributors, lenders and the like. 


HE PENALTY FOR REFUSAL was an arbitrary judgment de- 
claring the Worker’s entire income as taxable, with no recog- 
nition of the costs of operation which piled up the annual deficit. 
It is as if a taxi driver were taxed on his total fares and 
tips without the right to deduct for gas, tires, insurance and 
payments on the vehicle, because of his refusal or inability to 
disclose the identity of those who tipped him or lent him the 
money to go into business. 


 inwes WASHINGTON Post raised the question of 


... how the precedent set in the case of the Daily Worker 
is likely to affect other publications that are also published 
under deficits made up by endowments or tax-exempt 
foundations or by contributions solicited from well-wishers. 
“Most of the weekly or bi-weekly ‘journals of opinion’ fall 
into this category; so do such party publications as the 
Democratic Digest.” 
The Post might have gone on to mention practically every 
religious or scientific publication in the country, almost all of 
whom operate on gifts from “associates,” ets. 


By grit and the help of neighbors, the Worker managed to 
stay in publication despite the seizure of its equipment—mainly 
a battered collection of typewriters, old desks and file cases plus 
a safe with $48 in it. At our press time this week it was still 
fighting in the courts to release its assets from the grip of the 
Internal Revenue Dept. We hope it will stay in publicaticn for 
many a long year, and that its courageous fight against the 
raiders will bring in a flood of new readers. 


NTERNAL REVENUE'’S DENIAL that it had let the FBI in to 
look over the Worker’s papers leads to the suspicion that the 
raid on the Worker was another example of one Gcvernment 
department doing the dirty work of another. We at the GUAR- 
DIAN have had our own taste of this. Back in May, 1953, Cedric 
Belfrage was hauled before the McCarthy Committee on a 
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Thursday morning, and bright and early the next day agents 
of the Immigration Dept. were at the GUARDIAN office to pick 
him up for a stay on Ellis Island (see below). 
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A NATION AT THE CROSSROADS 





France weighs its role 
in Middle East crisis; 
people in a tense mood 


By Tabitha Petran 
Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 

HE THAWING of long-frozen Cold 
War positions here in W. Europe is 
proceeding alongside—and despite—the 
intensification of France’s undeclared 
war in Algeria and accelerated moves 
directed toward Anglo-American mili- 
tary intervention in the Middle East. 
This thawing of the new French dip- 
lomacy, initiated by Foreign Minister 
Pineau, now has the wholehearted 
support of both of the Socialist Party 
and the Republican Front government. 
Its importance has been underlined by: 


@ The continued alarm professed by 
France’s allies over what is satirically 
termed here its “crime of lese-Atlan- 
tisme.” (“The tactics adopted by Pre- 
mier Mollet and Pineau of prodding 
and coaxing France’s allies into a policy 
of co-existence with Communism,” 
complained London’s Sunday Observer 
3/25, “have compelled the allies to look 
afresh into the whole problem of their 
relations with the Communist half of 
the world.’’) 

@ The lively reaction produced here 
by Pineau’s New Delhi and Cairo talks 
(particularly his warm reception in 
India) and his forthcoming visits to 
Syria, Lebanon, and Israel. 

e@ The growing discussion—joined by 
more and more deputies and ministers 
—of the question: Should France’s for- 
eign policy be revised? 


WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK: Pineau’s 
goal—to put France in a position to 
speak equal-to-equal within the West- 
ern alliance—involves (as the GUAR- 
DIAN pointed out 3/26) neither a rup- 
ture with that alliance nor “neutral- 
ism,” but rather an attempt to intro- 
duce into the alliance a note of realism, 
In Pineau’s view (as developed in sev- 
eral recent statements and interviews) 
this means recognizing what people 
think of Western policy. 

“The average French elector—I re- 
alized this during the electoral cam- 
paign—is convinced,” Pineau said re- 
cently, “that the Russians have made 
a great effort at rapproachement and 
that we have made none.” Hence his 
emphasis on expanding East-West con- 
tacts; his renewal of the French dis- 
armament initiative; the careful prep- 
aration by French Ambassador Joxe in 
Moscow for the coming Mollet-Pineau 
visit to the U.S.S.R.; and his insist- 
ence that the West should stop reject- 
ing all Soviet proposals to relax tension. 


THE THIRD BLOC: The West, in his 
view, must also reeognize that the 
hard and fast two-bloc division of the 
world has been broken up by the 
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as . Herblock in Washington Post 
“How do you think it looks from 
over there?” 





CHRISTIAN PINEAU 
A new initiative 


emergence of a third bloc embracing 
less industrialized nations in Asia, the 
Middle East, Europe and even Latin 
America. Pineau’s efforts to establish 
France’s own peculiar relations with 
these countries (“I was moved,” he told 
Parliament, “to realize that India 
counts on France as a mediator be- 
tween it and the West’) suggest a belief 
that France may find a special role in 
co-operating with these second-rank 
powers. 

This perspective is also apparent in 
his plan to ask the U.S.S.R. to join 
in a common scheme for aid to under- 
developed countries (presumably 
through the UN); and in his original 
statement before Parliament’s Foreign 
Affairs Commission that his proposals 
for three-power talks on the Middle 
East did not exclude the possibility of 
broadening such a conference to in- 
clude “other states.” 


ANTI-FRENCH CAMPAIGN: French 
undermining of Britain’s anti-Nasser 
campaign, which is being compared to 
the campaign against Iran’s Mossadegh 
just before he was overthrown, ac- 
counts for the new British displeasure 
with France’s Socialist-led government. 
Among these are officially inspired 
news reports suggesting that Britain 
no longer has faith in the French Gov- 
ernment because it is supposedly head- 
ing for a Popular Front. The British 
campaign against the French govern- 
ment appears currently to be second 
only to its campaign against Egypt’s 
government. 

Britain apparently has had more 
success in winning U.S. backing for its 
get-tough-with-Nasser strategy. This, 
as the British press almost openly re- 
veals, involves maintaining tensions 
which may lead to resumption of the 
Arab-Israeli war—and Western inter- 
vention. 

President Eisenhower’s recent letter 
to Israel’s Premier Ben Gurion, read 
within the context of the warlike at- 
mosphere in the Middle East, is inter- 
preted here as encouraging the less 
moderate elements in Israel. 


THE PROSPECT: Washington’s call for 
UN consideration of the problem, and 
its proposal for a Middle East mission 
by the UN Secretary General are viewed 
rather cynically here. They are seen as 
attempts to give a respectable look to 
Anglo-American intervention, which 
seems scheduled to follow anticipated 
failure of UN efforts. The French, how- 
ever, are also aware of Washington’s 
election year hesitancy, and the path 
of Anglo-Aniérican strategy is not ex- 
pected to be smooth. 

As things stand now, France is op- 


posed to this policy which would, if 
France were a party to it, completely 
compromise the “pacifying role” Pineau 
has claimed for it in the Middle East. 
But this continued resistance is con- 
tingent on the French government’s 
will and ability to find a peaceful and 
democratic solution in Algeria. The 
question of whether such a solution 
would be found was still unanswered 
as Parliament recessed for its three- 
week Easter vacation; and tension has 
mounted both in Parliament . and 
throughout the country. 


THE PEOPLE’S MOOD: In Paris mar- 
ket places the talk is all of the call-up: 
“Has your man been called?” “Mine is 
going.” In elegant bars and in shabby 
bistros, bitter pleasantries are ex- 
changed: “When are you leaving for 
the N. African sunshine?” Politicians, 
intellectuals and “ces bicots” (racist 
term used of Algerians) are the objects 
of unprintable oaths. Films showing 
atrocities in N. Africa and appealing to 
French “honor” provoke an uneasy re- 
action, whistles, applause, even fist 
fights. Committees, each more patriotic 
than the next, are springing up in 
towns and villages. The noisiest people 
are those demanding war to “save” 
Algeria. 

There can be no question, however, 
that the great majority want peace. 
Deputations to Parliament demanding 
peace doubled or tripled in the days 
before its adjournment. Committees 
embracing Communists, Socialists, Ra- 
dicals and others are multiplying. In 
some cities these united committees 
have frustrated plans tor poujadist 
demonstrations. Resistance by troops 
being sent to N. Africa has become 
almost routine. Sitdown strikes by sole 
diers take place in railroad stations; 
in Rouen protesting troops locked 
themselves in barracks for 24 hours; 
at Lyon all got out of a troop train 
and “took a walk” for 12 hours. 


BIG SMEAR JOB: The partisans of 
war are active too. Rightist crusaders 
storm the country over weekends de- 
manding a “strong” policy in Algeria 
and at home (suppression of democ- 
racy). The notorious “leaks” trial, 
which has become top news in the last 
a 
See Kumar Goshal article 
on Middle East background 
on Page 4 
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15 days, aims at smearing all whose 
names are associated with peace in 
Indo-China and in Algeria. The reac- 
tionary press devotes its front pages 
to blackening them and their cause. 

The MRP (Catholic Center party of 
Bidault) has now come out against 
negotiations in Algeria and Pineau’s 
initiative. Its aim is to break the left 
majority which, on many key issues, 
has been reconstituted since the Jan. 2 
elections. 

The Communist policy of “refusing 
to provoke a split of the united peace 
front on any single issue” has made 
the MRP’s position desperate. (Bidault 
said recently: “The Cross shall crush 
the Crescent.”) The MRP is feverishly 
working for a political regrouping of 
which it would be the axis, with the 
Socialists as its hostage. 


DIVISION AT THE TOP: Within the 
Republican Front government there is 
growing division. Mendes-France dis- 
likes the almost exclusively military 
orientation of the government’s policy 
in Algeria and its lack of a political 
policy. He also professes to fear the 
inflationary results of the government’s 
recently approved old age fund. Social- 
ists themselves are divided. Some com- 
plain: “The right is content to have us 
do its dirty work.” 

On two key issues confronting it~ 
the fate of some 261 or more Algerian 
prisoners condemned to death, and the 
demand for calling up 100,000 reserves 
—the government has thus far hesi- 
tated. Execution of the prisoners, as 
demanded by the “ultras,” would al- 
most surely end the possibility of nego- 
tiating a solution in Algeria. Call-up 
of the reserves would tend to have the 
same effect. The government’s action 
on the two issues which cannot be post- 
poned indefinitely, will be an index of 
its future course, 








CIVIL RIGHTS 





Administration’s 
stalling delays 
action on bills 


HE JUSTICE DEPT. on March 28 

called off sessions at which it had 
promised to present to Congress the 
Administration’s civil rights compro<- 
mise proposals. Rep. Hugh Scott (R- 
Pa.), co-chairman of an _ informal 
six-member House committee a 
early action, said the proposals ha 
first been expected March 1. He could 
give no reason for the cancellation, 
His co-chairman, Rep. Edna F. Kelly 
(D-N. Y.), had criticized the Adminis- 
tration’s previous delays. The Justice 
Dept. reportedly was making last- 
minute changes in the language of the 
recommendations. 


They go somewhat further than those 
made by the President when Congress 
convened. He then recommended that 
a commission be set up to examine all 
charges of denial of civil rights. Sen. 
Richard B. Russell (D-Ga.) called the 
request “cheap politics at its worst 
[and] part of a campaign to vilify the 
South.” Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-N. Y.) 
said Eisenhower was merely “passing 
the buck.” 


The President on March 31, in a let- 
ter to Fla. Gov. Leroy Collins, said he 
was “still hopeful that Congress would 
adopt his proposals. If it did not, he 
said, he would consider Collins’ sug- 
gestion to call a conference of 
governors. 


The Administration also suggested a 
special division in the Justice Dept. to 
consider all civil rights questions; legis- 
lation authorizing any citizen to sue in 
Federal courts any person or organi- 
zation that denied or tried to deny the 
right of suffrage in any state. 


CELLER BILLS VOTED OUT: Mean- 
while on March 28 an anti-lynching bill 
and an omnibus civil rights measure 
were approved 5-1 by a House Judiciary 
subcommittee of which Rep. Thomas J. 
Lane (D-Mass.) is chairman. Both bills 
were introduced by Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N. Y.), chairman of the full Judi- 
ciary Committee. The lone opponent 
was Rep. E. L. Forester (D-Ga.) who 
as a trial judge sentenced Mrs. Rosa 
Lee Ingram and her two teen-aged sons 
to death in 1948 on a charge of killing 
a white man who had attacked the 
Negro woman. The sentence was later 
commuted to life. 


The two bills embody the three main 
features of the Justice Dept.’s proposals 
but go much further. The group of 
Representatives pressing for civil rights 
legislation at this session plans to file 
a discharge petition as soon as the full 
committee acts on the two bills. 


Last weekend the Administration 
delays came in for sharp criticism 
from Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
and Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.). 
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THE POWER AND THE SPOILS 





Background of the Middle East crisis 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE TURMOIL in the Middle East, 

, Which seems to be reaching the 
critical stage as tension mounts and 
jockeying for power continues un- 
abated, was made inevitable by the 
struggle for oil and territorial division 
which began after World War I. 

Even before the war the European 
powers licked their chops in anticipa- 
tion of the collapse of the Turkish 
empire. In 1913 Russian Premier Saza- 
nov wrote Czar Nicholas: 

“All the great powers without ex- 
céption ... are even now occupied in 
consolidating the base of their poli- 
tical pretensions in the future divi- 
sion of Asia Minor.” 

To gain war allies Britain made 
reckless promises it had no intention 
of fulfilling. It promised both Sherif 
Hussein of Mecca and Emir Ibn Saud 
of Nejd sovereignty over the Arab 
world, told Lord Rothschild it favored 
“the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish people.” 


DIVISION OF SPOILS: When the 
war ended, Britain and France collided 
over the spoils, eventually settled the 
territorial division between them- 
selves. Britain, with Egypt, Iran and 
Cyprus already in its pocket, took 
Iraq, Jordan and Palestine. France 
took Syria and Lebanon. Ibn Saud 
foiled British attempts to grab Arabia 
by knocking a British plant off the 
throne and taking over and renaming 
the territory Saudi Arabia to empha- 
size his own possession. 

Ever since then throughout the Mid- 
dle East nationalist uprisings, opposi- 
tion to foreign control vf oil and to 
feudal rulers fattening on oil royalties 
haye been endemic. Time and again 
Britain and France have had to use 
violent means, including aerial bomb- 

















Bidstrup in Land og Folk, Copenhagen 
“It’s only Mr. Dulles checking on our 
weather .. .” 


ing, to maintain their control. 
Britain also reneged on its promise 
to the Jewish people, drastically re- 
stricted Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine, linked Palestine to its Gibraltar- 
Cyprus-Jordan-Iraq-Suez-Aden chain 
of bases to preserve the lifeline of the 
empire. Britain even diverted from 
Palestine’s shores to concentration 
camps on Cyprus desperate refugees 
from Hitler’s terror; it. remained un- 
moved when one shipload of refugees 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Please, teacher, Alfie’s written a ‘ter- 
rorist’ word on the board.” 


committed mass suicide by blowing up 
their ship in despair rather than go 
to another concentration camp. 


BRITISH DECLINE: During the same 
period Britain tried to elbow France 
out of the Middle East as the U.S. 
tried to gain a dominant position. Dur- 
ing World War II Britain promoted the 
“independence” of Syria and Lebanon, 
ousted France, but failed to gain con- 
trol itself. London was unable to com- 
prehend the rising tide of inde- 
pendence. 

After World War II the U.S. ex- 
panded its influence over Turkey and 
Iran (helping to overthrow the Mossa- 
degh regime). It tried but failed to 
penetrate Egypt by encouraging 
Egyptian forces seeking tc oust their 
playboy king and the British from 
Suez. London tried to shore up its 
deteriorating position by eagerly 
clutching at the Washington-inspired 
METO, which turned out to be a weak 
reed indeed. 

After World War II the Jewish peo- 
ple, through their own valiant efforts, 
UN intercession and world-wide sym- 
pathy for their plight, established the 
state of Israel, but incurred increas- 
ing hostility in the Arab world. 


SOURCE OF CONFLICT: The Israeli- 
Arab conflict stems from _ several 
sources: (1) continuation of the West’s 


traditional policy of “divide and rule” 
to retain control over territories with 
profitable oil investments; (2) the 
“strange reverence for Middle East 
royalty,” as the London News Chronicle 
put it, that impels Western govern- 
ments “to shore up... shaky thrones” 
instead of coming “to terms with the 
people”; (3) the desire of rulers on 
shaky thrones to prolong their profit- 
able tenure by diverting the people’s 
discontent to irrelevant channels; (4) 
Washington’s efforts to secure the larg- 
est number of military allies to ring 
the U.S.S.R. with bases. 

When Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine began at the end of World War I, 
progressives hoped — and London 
feared — that Jews returning to their 
Asian homeland with the concepts of 
freedom and democracy would be an 
inspiration to the downtrodden Arab 
people. 

Although progressive Israel has con- 
tinuously shown its sympathy for the 
freedom struggle of the Arabs, the 
dominant group in the Israeli govern- 
ment has increasingly veered to the 
side of the Western powers. This made 
it easier for the oil profiteers and the 
feudal Arab rulers to divert Arab dis- 
content towards Israel. 


WHAT SOLUTION? It is conceivable 
that a neutral Israe] in the Cold War 
might have blunted Arab hostility, and 
activity in Israel toward that end has 


* never ceased. Last month the left- 


wing of the five-party Israeli govern- 
ment coalition urged “abandonment of 
traitional Western orientation and an 
alignment with the neutralist Asian 
powers” (N.Y. Times, 3/2). 

A conference among the U.S, 
France, Britain and the Soviet Union 
seems to be the minimum condition 
necessary for easing the critical situa- 
tion in the Middle East, especially since 
the Soviet Union’s entry in the Middle 
East is being increasingly felt. 

In the long run, harmony will pre-' 
vail in the Middle East only when 
Israelis and Arabs are able to live side 
by side as Asians, sharing common 
aspirations, free from external pres- 
sures and commitments. 





CORRECTION 
In Shirley Graham’s review of 
Samuel Sillen’s Women Against 
Slavery (GUARDIAN, 4/2), one 


sentence read: “On the other hand 


there is abundant evidence that 
this generation of women in the 
U.S. comprises the most comfort- 
able women in the world.” The 
word “comfortable” should have 


read “contented.” 





THE NEWEST INVASION 





35 musicians face witch-hunt in L.A.; 
union seen target of Un-AAC probe 


A™ of progressive Los Angeles last 
week was girding to head off, if 
possible, another invasion of their city 
by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Thirty-five musicians, all 
of them members of Local 47 of the 
American Fedn. of Musicians, are under 
subpena for hearings scheduled to be- 
gin April 16. The union, with 16,000 
members, is the sole target of the com- 
mittee on this trip. 





Larger quarters, or 
a little psychiatry? 

WASHINGTON, March 20 (UP)— 
In the small and jam-packed House 
Foreign Affairs Committee room to- 
day, Rep. Donald L. Jackson (R- 
Calif.) remarked plaintively: 

“Mr. Chairman, could we not have 
larger quarters for this important 
hearing (on foreign aid)? Twice 
I’ve reached for my handkerchief, 
and twice I have picked the pocket 


of Congressman Lecompte.” 
—People’s World, March 21. 











All of those subpenaed have Ween 
active trade unionists and several were 
leaders in a recently-successful move 
to integrate Negro and white musicians 
into one local. Local 47 is now the 
second largest in the AFM. 


At least four of those subpenaed are 
members of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and it is feared they 
will be denied the right to leave with 
the orchestra on the 20th of this month 
for the start of a series of cultural 


exchange world tours. Others on the 


committee’s list are under contract with 
major movie studios and several are 
music teachers. 


INTRA-UNION FIGHT: The hearing 
coincides with a bitter internal union 
factional dispute with one group in 
conflict with forces backed by AFM 
chief James C. Petrillo. The Un-Ameri- 
cans’ arrival is timed almost exactly 
with that of a Petrillo-appointed com- 
mittee to investigate the union dispute, 
which is being waged over the opera- 
tion of the local’s Music Performance 
Trust Fund. 


Rev. A. A. Heist, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee to Preserve Ameri- 
can Freedoms, in wires to investigating 
committee members cited a recent opin- 
jon of Chief Justice Earl Warren em- 
phasizing the limitations on Congres- 
sional investigatory powers. He said: 


“In view of this verdict ... the 
Citizens Committee demands that 
our elected representatives cease to 
defy the mandate of the Supreme 
Court, and set a fitting example of 
respect for its opinion by cancelling 
all the subpenas and calling off the 
hearings. .. .” 


The Los Angeles hearings will be 
conducted by Rep. Clyde Doyle (D) ac- 
companied by Rep. Donald Jackson (R), 
both Southern Californians and both 
up for reelection this year. 


NORTH CAROLINA HEARING: Most 
recent foray of the House Committee 
was into Charlotte, N.C., where last 
month it ran into a stone wall of “un- 
friendly” witnesses. The 11 called (all 
named by three men claiming to have 
been FBI undercover agents) refused 
to answer questions. All those who were 
employed lost their jobs. 


A gtartling highlight of that hearing 
was the admission of committee chair- 
man Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.) that he 
had had the witness table wired to 
record the conversations betwéen wit- 
nesses and their attorneys, 


NORTHERN OCTOPUS 





Guess who owns 
the boycotted buses 
In Montgomery, Ala.? 


OR MORE THAN 20 weeks the 

management of the City Lines bus 
company of Montgomery, Ala., has 
sided with city officials against 50,000 
Negro citizens of that city. Lined up 
with the mayor, the city commission 
and the police, the company has re- 
buffed Negroes’ plea for a first-come, 
first-served seating arrangement on 
the jimcrow buses, common courtesy 
for Negro riders and the hiring of 
Negro drivers for predominantly Ne- 
gro routes. 

What kind of company is it that 
can keep on losing $3,500 daily for 140 
days, with no end in sight? 

The answer is that this is no local 
company, but a subsidiary of the Natl. 
City Lines, incorporated in Delaware 
in 1936, with headquarters at 116 §, 
Michigan Av., Chicago. The Northern- 
directed octopus—still growing—has 
fattened on jimcrowed Negroes’ fares 
in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Texas. It operates buses or 
has large investments also in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah and Washington. 


4,250,000 RIDERS: It has become in 
20 years a holding company whose 
principal assets, says Moody’s authori- 
tative Transportation Manual (1955), 
consists of “securities of companies 
which own or operate motor bus and 
Street car lines over separate systems” 
serving 4,250,000 riders. In 1954, with 
1,412,063 outstanding shares valued at 
$1 each, the corporation paid a divi- 
dend of $2.76 on each share. In 1954 
it operated its 1,890 motor coaches 
and 20 street cars over 60,111,209 reve- 
nue miles (47c per mile). Its net in- 
come was $3,896,246, 





The company’s stockholders num- 
bered 544,513 on Dec. 31, 1954: it em- 
ploys 3,481 persons. N.C.L. owns an- 
other line in Mobile, Ala., where the 
company has always done what its 
Montgomery management declares 
state law prohibits: it operates its 
jimcrow buses on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

Natl. City Lines president E. Roy 
Fitzgerald of Chicago is also board 
chairman of the St. Louis Public 
Service Co. and a director of lines in 
many other cities. 


THE DIRECTORS: Natl. City Lines 
director Laurence M. Marks heads his 
own Wall St. house, and is a former 
governor of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
He is a trustee of the $250 million 
Brooklyn Savings Bank and a director 
of Shamrock Oil & Gas. N. C. L. direc- 
tor C. Frank Reaves is on the board 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia transit 
companies, Northwest Airlines and the 
Bohack grocery chain. 

N.C.L. directors David R. Calhoun 
and John L. Wilson, who also direct 
the St. Louis Public Service Co., live 
in that city. Calhoun is president of 
the service company and has fingers 
in 18 other pies, including the Bud- 
weiser and Pullman companies. Wil- 
son, a director of the 8,000,000-barrel- 
a-year Anheuser-Busch brewery, is on 
the board of St. Louis’ First Natl 
Bank. 

Most of the-money which keeps the 
Montgomery lines limping is said to 
come from St. Louis. where the octo- 
pus rakes in fares from that city on 
One side of the Mississippi and from 
E. St. Louis on the other side. 
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"TIME FOR A STIFF DOSE OF DEMOCRACY" 





Britain's CP takes a long hard look 


By Cedric Belfrage 
LONDON 
B* THE TIME this is published the 
first convention of a Western Com- 
munist Party since Moscow’s dramatic 
“re-evaluation” will have been held. 
Since the GUARDIAN exchequer does 
not permit cabling, a report on the 
British CP’s 24th congress must wait 
a week, but these notes on the atmos- 
phere in which it’s being held may help 
set the stage. That it will be watched 
with acute interest by all Western pro- 

gressives goes without saying. 


On the eve of the congress, Pravda 
published its long article warning 
against “extremes and haste” in elim- 
inating the heritage of the Stalin cult, 
but flatly admitting that it has been 
responsible for “many monstrous phe- 
nomena.” The “cult of the individual” 
has, says Pravda, left to be cleaned up 
“quite a few toadies and sycophants, 
people who are accustomed to making 
speeches written by others, people who 
are brought up in a spirit of servility 
and subservience.” 

These are strong words coming from 
the paper which, as none will deny, 
has always been taken as gospel by 
Communists everywhere. They refer 
specifically, of course, to Soviet officials 
who let Stalin do all their thinking for 
them; but Communists in other coun- 
tries cannot avoid the implied rebuke 
to them. 


HARSH QUESTIONS: Judging from 
the pre-congress letters in the London 


Daily Worker, most of them profoundly 
critical and disturbed, the prevailing 





Take your choice 
“We do not approve of all your 
political methods any more than we 
expect you to approve of all ours. 
You shatter your political idols; we 
bury them in the House of Lords.” 
—Julius Silverman, Labour MP, 
welcoming Malenkov at a 
House of Commons lunch. 











sentiment among British Communists 
is that their party and its leaders face 
the biggest challenge ever. A lot of ex- 
plaining and some very painful self- 
examination have got to be done. If it 
is done quickly and thoroughly, tre- 
mendous new possibilities are at hand. 
These are some Worker readers’ com- 
ments: 


e “[(The] spirit of intense suspicion 
for any deviation from a rigid ortho- 
doxy ... has done so much to seal 
off the Soviet Union .. . and has given 
rise to understandable hostility ...in 
the West. We see welcome signs of this 
breaking down in the Soviet Union; 
but what about ourselves? The same 
dogmatism, the same suspicion, the 
same contempt for all ‘bourgeois’ ideas 
... has aroused antagonism and hos- 
tility to Marxism, and deservedly.” 





‘ Lancaster, Daily Express, London 
“Well, I do hope for their sake that 
the Russians have better luck with col- 
lective leadership than the Tories 

have!” 


e “How was it possible for such a 
state of affairs to arise in such a Party? 
Is it that the Party system of ‘Demo- 
cratic Centralism’ is at fault? Does it 
carry the danger of too much cen- 
tralism?” 


e “This sudden rash of criticism 
amazes me—where was it all hidden 
before? All the ‘discussions’ I’ve attend- 
ed in the last 15 years and never a 
dissenting voice did I hear—why? Not 
because we were frightened to say what 
we thought, but because we lacked con- 
fidence in ourselves.” 


The “rash criticism” of the CP by its 
own members is being reprinted in 
capitalist papers as a basis for editorial 
gibes, and the anti-communist Left is 
graciously supplying the coffin to bury 
the CP (‘never in its chequered history 
nearer to complete demoralization,” 
says ex-MP Michael Foot in the Bevan- 
ite Tribune). The gibes are rather 
heavy-handed, the funeral premature, 
because real self-criticism—however 
long overdue—is a sign of political 
health notably absent in the major 
political parties. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD: The key problem 
facing Communists is how by curing 
their own dogmatism to allay Labour 
Party suspicion and make possible a 
united fight against Tory attacks on 
living standards, Even the Times admits 
that the “new and more conciliatory 
approach of the Soviet Union has pro- 
duced a climate in which it is easier 
for Communists to induce others to 
work with them.” But it is a very big 
problem, not only on the level of basic 
psychological attitudes but on that of 
political tactics. The CP’s policy is still 
to run hundreds of candidates against 
Labour in local elections. Party secy. 
Pollitt declares “readiness at all times 
to discuss the splitting of the working- 
class vote,” but the CP vote is too small 
to make advances likely from the lead- 
ership of the Labour Party. 

Yet active Labourites well know the 
value of Communists and those in the 
CP orbit at election time, and are dis- 
tressed by the lack of militancy and 
democracy in their own backyard. They 
will not be much inclined to join in the 
gibes against Communist confessions of 
error if these are followed by a re-birth 
of democracy in the CP. There are no 
dividends in throwing rocks at the CP 
when the Labour Party—at a time of 
brewing crisis. and unprecedented op- 
portunities for the working-class—lives 
in a house so patently made of glass. 


TIME FOR DEMOCRACY: The La- 
bourite Daily Mirror sneers editorially 
at the CP’s examination of the errors 
resulting from the “cult of the indi- 
vidual,” and devotes its entire front 
page to a story and picture of one Prin- 
cess Alexandra taking a sixpenny ride 
on a bus. Scottish Labourites inclined 
to scoff at the CP find the words stick- 
ing in their throats after this month’s 
conference of their party. At that con- 
ference the 300 delegates were not al- 
lowed to discuss foreign policy, disarm- 
ament, the H-bomb or socialist policy 
in general because, they were told, 
these issues had been democratically 
decided at the party conference in 
Margate last fall. (At Margate few re- 
solutions got more than a pretense 
of floor discussion and almost all got 
the “block-vote” treatment, making 
massive victory for the party hierarchy 
a foregone conclusion.) They heard a 
speech from party leader Gaitskell but 
were not allowed to discuss what he 
said. They heard nothing and could say 
nothing about the party’s “three-year 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“Just let me catch .some soldiers 
moving in here.” 


plan for Britain” which, it is rumored, 
will be ready in 1958. 

The CP four-day congress allows 
seven hours for discussion of Pollitt’s 
political report. This is probably less 
than many delegates would like, but it 
is an improvement on past CP perform- 
ance. As Michael Foot confesses in 
blasting the CP, “the weight of bureau- 
cracy lies heavy on our own [Labour] 
institutions.” Whatever emerges from it, 
the CP congress will certainly not be 
another apathetic Margate. The great 
majority in the British Left feel it is 
time for a good stiff dose of democracy 
all around. 





W. E. B. DuBois to speak 

in San Francisco April 13 

R. W. E. B. DuBOIS will speak 

on the downturn of American 
schools in an address titled “The 
Know-Nothings Ride Again” at a 
mass meeting to be held at 8 p.m. 
Friday, April 13, at the Hotel Whit- 
comb, San Francisco. Robert W. 
Kenny, former attorney general of 
California, will preside. An impres- 
sive musical program will be pre- 
sented by two choral groups: The 
American Folk Singers from the 
Eastbay, and the California Labor 
School Chorus. 

Appearance of the noted Negro 
author and educator will be part of 
the defense activities of the Labor 
School, which is fighting off a Mc- 
Carran Act attack launched against 
it by Atty. Gen. Brownell. 














“FROM MOTIVES OF HUMANITY AND JUSTICE" 





Bertrand Russell on Morton Sobell and the FBI 


Following is the full text of a letter written by 
Lord Bertrand Russell, noted British philosopher, to 
the Manchester Guardian on the case of Morton Sobell: 


j AM WRITING to enlist your support in the case 
of Morton Sobell, an innocent man condemned 
as a result of political hysteria to 30 years in gaol 
and at present incarcerated in Alcatraz, the worst 
prison in the United States. He was sentenced as 
an accomplice of the Rosenbergs in espionage. I am 
ashamed to say that at the time of the Rosenbergs’ 
trial I did not look into the evidence. I have now 
done so. I am almost certain that the Rosenbergs 
were innocent and quite certain that the evidence 
against them would not have been considered ade- 
quate if prejudice had not been involved. But the 
Rosenbergs are dead and nothing can be done for 
them now except to hold up their official murderers 
to obloquy. Sobell, however, is alive and it is not 
too late for the United States Government to make 
some reparation to him. 

The facts in his case are briefly as follows: He 
had a friend named Elitcher, who had been his best 
man. Elitcher had stated on oath that he had never 
been a Communist. The FBI discovered that in 
making this statement he had committed perjury. 
They let him know that he could escape punishment 
if he would denounce other people as accomplices 
in treasonable activities. He decided to save his own 
skin by denouncing his best friend, Sobell. While 
negotiations in this sense were going on between 
him and the FBI Sobell and his wife and their 
two small children went to Mexico. Sobell toyed 
with the idea of not returning to the United States, 


but rejected it. His decision to return became known 
to the FBI, which had determined to present him 
as a fugitive from justice. In order to be still able 
to present him in this light, they hired thugs, who 
beat him into unconsciousness, hustled him and his 
wife and their two children into fast cars, and 
drove them without stopping from Mexico City to 
the United States frontier. There they were handed 
over to an immigration officer, who falsely stamped 
their card of entry with the words “Deported from 
Mexico” although the Mexican Government had not 
been privy to the kidnapping and had expressed no 
intention of deporting them. 


When Sobell was brought to trial these facts 
were not mentioned as his counsel considered that 
any criticism of the FBI, however justified, would 
only increase the severity of his sentence, his con- 
demnation being regarded by his counsel as certain 
in spite of lack of evidence. The judge instructed 
the jury that they could not find Sobell guilty un- 
less they believed Elitcher. Elitcher, because he was 
useful in this trial, has never been indicted for his 
acknowledged perjury and in spite of his being 
known to be a perjurer, every word that he said 
against Sobell was believed. 


People express scepticism when it is said that 
most Germans did not know of Nazi atrocities, but 
I am sure that the immense majority of Americans 
are quite ignorant of the atrocities committed by 
the FBI. They do not know of the standard tech- 
nique of these defenders of what, with cynical ef- 
frontery, they still call “The Free World.” The tech- 


nique is one with which we have been made familiar 
in other police States such as Nazi Germany and 
Stalin’s Russia. The police find a man whom they 
can prove to be guilty of some offense and they 
promise him immunity if he will manufacture evi- 
dence against people who could not otherwise be 
indicted. Perjury is especially useful as a lever be- 
cause many people who have been Communist in 
their student days rashly hope that this can be 
concealed and swear that they never were Com- 
munists. After a sufficient number of secret inter- 
views the FBI descends upon innocent people with 
a posse of terrified perjurors and in the general 
hysteria every word uttered by the perjurors is ac- 
cepted as gospel truth. 


I do not suppose for a moment that President 
Eisenhower is aware of this well-established tech- 
nique. If he knew of it, he would not only feel the 
revulsion which all decent people must feel, but 
would realise that every such case which becomes 
known outside the United States turns hundreds of 
thousands of people, if not into Communists, at 
least towards neutralism and away from the policy 
of NATO. For this large reason of vublic policy, 
as well as from motives of humanity and justice, it 
is to be hoped that something will be done to curb 
the FBI. A beginning might be made by the re- 
lease of Morton Sobel] or, at least, by ordering a 
new trial of his case. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


41 Queens Road, Richmond 
Surrey, England 
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REP. CELLER TAKES UP THE CUDGELS 





Army keeps on hounding ‘Security Risks’ 


EicsT GI’s FIGHTING the Army’s 
“loyalty” purge were powerfully re- 
inforced last week by Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N. Y.) who has engaged the 
Defense Dept. in a sharp exchange. 

At issue is the Army’s practice of in- 
ducting young men, then arraigning 
them on charges of activities, associa- 
tions. acquaintances dating back long 
before they were drafted. On testimony 
of “faceless” informers many soldiers 
with exemplary service records have 
been found “security risks” and given 
less-than-honorable discharges. These 
stigmatize the veterans, deprive them 
of all GI school or training benefits, al- 
low them to keep jobs only until the 
employer asks to see the discharge 
papers, disqualify them from govern- 
ment employment forever. 

With this advance threat the Army 
censors the activities of every young 
man who may one day have to face a 
draft call 


THE ARMY IN COURT: Last October 
eight GI’s brought the commanding 
general of the First Army into Federal 
District Court in N. Y. to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Army’s procedure. 
The privates, all serving at Ft. Dix, 
N.J., and all with “excellent” service 
ratings, are Theodore Bernstein, Stan- 
ley Hauser, Bertram Lessuck, David and 
Jonathan Lubbell, Bernard Radoff, 
Samuel Suckow and Rudolph Thomas. 


In November presiding Judge David 
Edelstein blistered the Army with a 
memorandum calling the procedure “a 
shocking perversion of the elementary 
canons of due process.” He ruled that 
“an honorable discharge for honorable 
service encompasses a property right, 
as well as civil rights and personal 
honor.” Nevertheless the judge declined 
to enjoin the Army from proceeding 
with the hearings. 

At the same time the Army came 
under fire from the Senate subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Liberties, 
whose chairman is Sen. Thomas C. 
Hennings (D-Mo.). The Army beat @ 
retreat and promised Hennings that 
thereafter it would investigate before 
induction and reject all “risks.” De- 
fense Secy. Wilson wrote Hennings he 
was “shocked” at the plight of the Ft. 
Dix eight, promised again that no sol- 


dier would be penalized “for what he° 


did before he came into service.” 


A NEAT LOOPHOLE: The Army left 
itself a legal loophole, however, and 
proceeded to drive through it with its 
smear-and-blacklist procedure. It 
agreed that soldiers who served their 
hitch in the Army would get discharges 
based solely on their service record, but 
that rule would not apply to those GI’s 
brought up on “risk” charges and dis- 
charged before they had completed the 
hitch. A man who had one day to go 
on his two-year induction could be dis- 
missed on security grounds with a type 
of discharge amounting to a perpetual 
blacklisting. On Feb. 28 Rep. Celler 
wrote Secy. Wilson: 


“It appears to me, therefore, that 
no change whatsoever has taken 
place. If the Dept. of the Army so 
wished, it can interrupt the term of 
duty and base its discharge on pre- 
induction activities. Why some in- 
dividuals will be permitted to com- 
plete their tours of duty and others 
will not be so permitted is not ex- 
plained. A policy such as this is, at 
best, arbitrary.” 


“FORM OF ENTRAPMENT”: Army 
general counsel Mansfield D. Sprague 
told Celler the Army would continue to 
use pre-induction criteria for men it 
chooses to discharge before their hitch 
was up. On March 12 Celler wrote 
Wilson again: 


“J regret the necessity of using 
harsh language, but it appears to me 
that for the Army to induct a young 
man into service and then charge him 
with pre-service activities leading to 
less than an honorable discharge is 
for the Army to engage in a form 
of entrapment ‘which ‘must; in’ your 
good *j ent, certainly be ‘repug- 


nant to the principles of American 

jurisprudence.” 

Earlier Rowland Watts, staff counsel 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
had written to Wilbur Brucker, Secy. 
of the Army, denouncing the program 
as an “unwarranted interference with 
the judicial process” and concluding: 


DID ANYONE 


ASK IF THE DEAD BOY WAS A SECURITY RISK? 


and charges that since leaving active 
duty he has “reportedly” attended 


meetings of the Labor Youth League, 
American Peace Committee, Progressive 
Party of Minnesota, Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born. In a public statement 
Jensen said: 











wet 


A GI weeps on the shoulder of another soldier. He had just seen his buddy killed 
in action in Korea, 


“I hope that you will put a prompt 
stop to the ridiculous situation.” 
The Army showed no signs of stop- 

ping and last week began hearings of 
the eight privates at Ft. Dix. Counsel 
for the eight, Albert Colloms and Stan- 
ley Faulkner, have appealed the case 
to the Court of Appeals but were unable 
to win a stay of the hearings pending 
final adjudication. Under present court 
rulings the Army can proceed with the 
hearings, though it cannot grant the 
less-than-honorable discharges before 
the court decision is handed down. 


The Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee has intervened actively in sup- 
port of the GI’s and lent legal assist- 
ance in the court tests. 


CALIFORNIA CASES: In California 
the Veterans’ Civil Liberties Committee 
and the Servicemen’s Defense Commit- 
tee of Los Angeles are fighting similar 
cases of veterans dishonorably dis- 
charged after honorable service. Court 
rulings have been consistently sympa- 
thetic to the GI’s but rarely have pre- 
vented the Army from proceeding. 


John H. Harmon, for example, re- 
ceived an undesirable discharge in 
June, 1954, after 19 months of his hitch. 
He was charged with working for the 
Detroit Urban League’s Camp Lakeland 
in 1949, registering American Labor 
Party in N.Y. in 1951 and writing a 
letter to raise funds for those convicted 
under the Smith Act in 1952. Judge 
Luther Youngdahl of Washington saw 
possible inequities in the Army methods 
and said the Supreme Court ought to 
review the matter, but he ruled that 

“... under the present state of the 

law we lack requisite authority to 

review, control or compel the grant- 
ing of particular types of discharge 
certificates.” 


MINNEAPOLIS CASE: From Minne- 
apolis a young veteran of the Korean 
War, Alfred Jensen, last week called 
for help. He was drafted in 1951, served 
17 months of his tour in Korea, was 
honorably discharged and enrolled in 
the compulsory enlisted reserve. The 
Army :has informed him that since last 
May ‘he: has been under investigation 


“I ask, has the Army the right to 
determine and decide who my associ- 
ates can or cannot be, what my ideas 
can or cannot be for the rest of my 
life?” 

The Army threatens to deprive Jen- 
sen of his GI benefits and to stig- 
matize him with a less-than-honorable 
discharge from the reserve. A group of 
veterans in Minneapolis has organized 
to defend Jensen and calls for protests 
to O. C. Finnigan, Military HQ 1006 
West Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Funds for the Jensen defense may be 
sent to James Brown, acting secy. of 
the “Defend Veterans’ Constitutional 
Rights Committee,” 2820 E. 25 St. 
Minneapolis. 





Judge O'Brien to speak 
at Nowak birthday banquet 


JUDGE PATRICK H. O’BRIEN, former 

Attorney General of Michigan, will 
speak at a banquet celebrating former 
State Sen. Stanley Nowak’s 53d birth- 
day Sun., April 15, at 5 p.m., at the 
Midland Pioneers Union Hall, Local 410 
UAW, 7834 Mt. Elliot, Detroit. 


A noted liberal and friend of labor, 
Judge O’Brien was recently awarded 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Award by the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild. His 87th birthday 
celebration at the Hotel Statler was at- 
tended by more than 800 admirers. 


The banquet will also commemorate 
Nowak’s 25th anniversary in the labor 
movement of Michigan. The anti-labor 
character of the attack on his citizen- 
ship under the Walter-McCarran Law 
will be discussed by prominent labor 
spokesmen. 


Tickets, at $2.50 each, are available 
from the Stanley Nowak Banquet Com- 
mittee, 7525 Wykes, Detroit 10, Mich., 
phone TE 4-0073. 


The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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Every applicant 
for passport must 
answer red query 


pace GOVERNMENT presses last 

week came new passport applica- 
tion forms with a built-in trap for 
every U.S. citizen who wants to travel. 
The new forms require every applicant 
to say whether or not re is or has 
ever been a member of the Communist 
Party and if so, when. They will be is- 
sued when the present supply of appli- 
cation blanks run out about July 1. 

Current policy is to avoid political 
questions to applicants except those 
the Passport Divn. of the State Dept. 
considers ‘under suspicion.” These are 
now required to sign special non-com- 
munist affidavits. After July 1 the “un- 
der suspicion” treatment will be ac- 
corded all applicants, some 3,000 a day, 
who will have to answer the questions 
or stay home. 


ISSUE STILL PENDING: Attorney 
Leonard Boudin, who kas argued 
against the denial of passports in q 
number of cases (he himself has been 
denied one), told the GUARDIAN last 
week that the State Dept. seemed to 
be “jumping the gun” in a matter still 
being tested in the courts. 

There has never been a final ruling 
on the right of the State Dept. to re- 
fuse a passport to citizens because of 
their politics. The case of Paul Robe- 
son, who has refused to sign an affi- 
davit and is kept from a public clamor- 
ing for him in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
was argued before the Court of Ap- 
peals by Mr. Boudin on March 8. The 
court still has the case under advise- 
ment, Last week Federal Judge Joseph 
C. McGarraghy upheld the right of 
the State Dept. to require affidavits 
from artist Rockwell Kent and psy- 
chiatrist Dr. Walter Briehl. Those cases 
are headed for appeal next week. 

The whole fight for the right to 
travel, once accepted as inalienable for 
all, is certain to be carried to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, if necessary. 


“LIBERTY IN HOSTAGE”: Boudin 
last week called the new forms a 
“waste of money” since the issue is 
still undecided. Boudin’s position and 
that of organizations like the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, sup- 
porting some of the court tests, is that 
travel is the right of a citizen and has 
nothing to do with politics. In prac- 
tice the State Dept. frequently finds 
even a signed affidavit insufficient but 
requires further evidence of “good 
faith.” Boudin has argued that 

“.. . the oath is not only a method 

of denying a passport to those who 

refuse to take it. It is also a device 





a) 


to hold in hostage an applicant’s 
liberty, under the possibility of per- 
jury prosecution, as a condition of 

a passport grant.” 

I. F. Stone’s Weekly (3/19) cited the 
perjury prosecution of Ben Gold after 
he signed a Taft-Hartley oath of non- 
communism. The “proof” of Gold’s 
continued CP affiliation and the basis 
for his perjury conviction was that his 
name was mentioned six times in the 
Daily Worker without abuse, he 
marched with his Fur Workers Union 
in two May Day parades and helped 
defend his fellow union official Irving 
Potash in a Smith Act trial. 

The use of the new forms would put 
every applicant in danger of similar 
perjury convictions on similar evi- 
dence and can therefore curtail the 
freedom of political action and asso- 
ciation for millions. The Robeson case 
will probably be the first to get a 
definitive ruling from the courts. On 
that ruling depends not only Robe- 
son’s freedom to. travel but the dur- 
ability of the whole passport curtain. 
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THE MANIFESTO OF RETREAT BELONGS TO THE PAST 





A reply to William Faulkner's ‘thinking with the blood’ 


By Mike Gold 


yam FAULKNER has published a strange 
manifesto of retreat in a recent issue of Life. 
It is like a queer, hopeless letter from a suicide. “I 
was formerly against segregation,” he writes. “Now 
I am just as strongly against compulsory integra- 
tion.” 


He and others, he says, had occupied a middle 
ground, but “where will we go now if that middle 
becomes untenable?” He would be forced “to become 
a segment of that white embattled minority who 
are our blood and kin,” since now they would have 
become the “underdog,” and the Negro the new 
“topdog!” 

This surely is thinking with the blood, not with 
the heart or mind, the sort of “thinking” that 
loomed large in Nazi ideology, and has long kept 
the South in pauperism. 


WHAT HE’S TELLING US: How painful that a 
writer cf Faulkner’s great stature should so easily 
desert reason and be ready to accept the leadership 
of Kluxers and Dixiecrats, the vile Eastlands.and 
Milams! For that is what he is telling us, this strong, 
honorable artist, the Southern man who had hun- 
gered and groped for justice and understanding! 
Are these really his kinfolk, these haters of culture, 
and torturers and killers of little boys? They would 
burn his books, if they had their way. They would 
burn him too. He can never fit into their totalitarian 
system of organized cruelty and ignorance. Faulk- 
ner was never a Nazi. 


But here is the crisis at last in Negro-white rela- 
tionships, and he can’t face it, evidently. It isn’t 
easy to face. Only after a soul struggle does any 
white Southern intellectual join the 20th century. 
Feudal dogmas weigh him down as they do a 
Bedouin Arab, a clerical-fascist Irishman, or an 
extremist-orthodox Jew. He had grown up, too, bio- 
logically conditioned by a group fixation that the 
Negro is inferior, the Negro is his born servant. He 
can feel tenderly toward the Negro servant, but the 
Negro who rejects that historic status and demands 
his full humanity wounds the fixated white to the 
core. It is a great shock; the foundations of his 
psychology seem to be crashing. 


BACK TO THE CLAN: Yet Faulkner had wrestled 
with his split Southern soul. He had broken through 
in some of his books, and when he also spoke for 
Willie McGee, that tragic victim of Southern hate. 
Faulkner also denounced the rat-like killers of 
Emmett Till, and his latest novel, A Fable, is a new 
departure, a powerful parable against war, a parable 
of the peasant and worker Christs crucified in capi- 
talist wars for profit. 


It looked as though in Faulkner the Southern 
people were finding a strong new voice in a time of 
the agony of change. Now he may be going back to 
the clan and the blood-thinking. In a recent Re- 
porter interview he was quoted as saying that even 
if the Negroes were morally right on segregation, 
if the government stepped in he would “fight for 
Mississippi against the United States even if it meant 
going out into the streets and shooting Negroes.” 

This may be a crude misquotation, yet the Life 
article contained some of the same Dixiecrat argu- 
ment for state’s rights. It is the familiar old evasion 
of the slaveowners of 1861, who couldn’t face the 
ugly fact that they were fighting to preserve a slave 
system. They, too, built up a state’s rights mythology 
to conceal the reality from even themselves.. They 
pictured the fight, like Dixiecrats today, as a holy 
war for people’s freedom against a brutal dictator- 
ship. This is just demagogy. 


IT’S NO WATER TAP: “Stop now for a time,” 
Faulkner demands of the North in his Life article. 
Wait, delay the movement. The implication is that 
that movement can be turned on and off like an elec- 
tric lamp, or a water tap. It’s made to sound like a 
palace conspiracy, a plot by a few envenomed lead- 
ers. Henry Luce and his cabal of fellow-millionaires 
and their hired segments of intellectual castrates, 
often explain in the same manner those vast move- 
ments and upheavals of history, outcome of a long 
evolution, that are now changing China, Russia, 
and more than a third of man’s world. All this is 
made out as the plot of a few discontented bums in 
a Hollywood cellar. It would all stop if they could 
be bribed or stopped. 

But what we are beholding is a new stage of 
American history, the rolling tide of a new con- 
sciousness among Negroes. The Negro is no longer 
a plantation serf; a majority of the Negroes now 
live in cities, where it is harder to isolate them, to 
crush them with naked force. The Negro has devel- 
oped a big working class in the industries who are 
entering the trade unions en masse. This means a 
new way of thinking. The Negroes have developed 
an educated, ambitious middle class. And how many 


‘thousands of white Americans have learned: to ven- *: 
erate and love such giants as George’ Washington: + 


Carver, W. E. B. DuBois, or Paul Robeson! Such 
noble figures have lent a new spiritual glory in the 
eyes of the world to the nation that so long has 
kept them in Jim Crow. 


YOU CAN’T HALT HISTORY: Can any leader order 
the Negro people to stop producing such majestic 
figures of light and moral beauty? That is really 
what Faulkner is asking of them—to halt theif 
history. Can anyone advise Negro writers like Lang- 
ston Hughes, Lloyd Brown and John Killens—men 
of deep indignation and love and artistic powers—to 
stop making literature about their kinfolk? All such 
requests are as futile as to ask the Negro people of 
Montgomery to stop the mass protest against the 
Jim Crow buses. They are inspired with a Ghandi- 
like flame. They are praying. It is the first mass 





WILLIAM FAULKNER 


telephone lines in America including Southern Bell 
and the phones of the South, makes a million dole 
lars a week out of the differential. They pay South- 
ern workers 30% less for the same work done by 
their employees in the North. The Northern unions 


are compelled from self-interest to lift the stand- 
ards of life in the South. 


OLD, SICK TRAGEDY: Is Faulkner against higher 
wages for his kinfolk, the good food and shelter, the 
music and books and happy children, the better 
schools, that higher wages would mean? Does he 
really want to preserve that old, sick, mean pessim- 
ist tragedy of Southern life, that he has chronicled 
with so much poetic realism in his bitter tales? 
Take the poll tax situation. It deprives more 
white Southerners of their votes than it does Ne- 





Beltran in Excelsior, Mexico City 


“They are praying to live together in peace. But they cannot wait.” 


resistance to jimcrow. They are using passive re- 
sistance. They do not hate the whites. They are 
praying to live together in peace. But they can no 
longer wait. They will not. 

I should like to point out another aspect of the 
crisis, which Faulkner and so many others seem to 
ignore. This is the role of the Wall Street monopo- 
lies. They own the South. They are internal imperi- 
alists, and the South is their exploited colony. 


THE SUPER-OCTOPUS: Take Faulkner’s own state 
of Mississippi. Its Jim Crow politics, education and 
wage system are completely dominated by a giant 
utility, the Mississippi Power and Light Corp., ac- 
cording to the report of the Senate Committee that 
recently investigated the crooked Dixon-Yates Power 
contracts. 

This public utility in Faulkner’s state keeps 20 
of the state’s leading lawyers (they aré also politi- 
cians, no doubt) on a fat monthly retainer. The 
corporation controls the racist newspapers, radio 
and TV stations in Jackson, the capital, thus in- 
fluencing every Mississippi mind. The company 
spends over a third of its total operating expenses 
on this outlay for corruption, the Senate Committee 
discovered. 


But a super-octopus of the North, the Electric 
Bond & Share Corp. of New York, owns this Missis- 
sippi octopus, the committee also found. One South- 
ern official testified that the Northern satraps “did 
everything around the place but lick the stamps.” 
They used Southerners only as their stooges, their 
working front. So much for kinfolk! 

The textile industry of the South, the great 
petroleum industry and the oil fields, the steel 
plants, the auto plants, the great chemical industry, 
nearly every bit of southern production and the 
natural resources of the South are almost entirely 
owned by northern monopoly capital. The South is 
another Puerto Rico. 


THE POWER THAT PAYS: Even the agriculture 
has been largely taken over. Metropolitan Life, that 
eleven billion dollar octopus, with the biggest assets 
in America, now has heavy investments in Southern 
plantations. Wall Street controls the price of the 
fertilizer every little sharecropper must buy, and 
fixes the prices in tobacco, and in cotton and other 
agricultural fields. 

And it is they who preserve jimcrow. They’ have 
the power to stop it, but it pays. They came into 
the South, as the British once entered India, and 
exploited the native prejudices for their own profit. 
Divide and rule! 

The lowest wages in America are found in the 


‘ South. This is the famous “southern differential.” 
:A recent ‘bulletin of the Labor Research Assn: esti- 


mates that A. T.é& T.,;-the octopus that owns. all the 


groes. Congressmen and Senators from the South 
are elected, as everyone knows, by a tiny segment 
of the population. It is a great fraud, and the 
legislators thus elected become Janissaries of North- 
ern imperialism. These Dixiecrats now form a per- 
manent fascist core in our nation’s government. 


William Faulkner has spoken some hot and 
whirling words in this crisis that shakes the South. 
His mind, his heart and his blood-prejudices are in 
deadly conflict with each other. One could almost 
reverse his warning and in turn say to him: 

“Stop now. Think. Study. It is not a simple 
situation, like a dog fight or a vendetta. It is the 
agonizing birth of a new and better South. The 
South needs democracy as the parched fields need 
the healing rain. The Negroes are fighting for 
democracy. The trade unions are fighting for it. 
The Eastlands and Milams, the Klan politicos are 
fighting against it. The Northern monopolies that 
own the South don’t want it. 

“Which side can one choose? It seems to me, 
an outsider, that any Southerner who truly loves 
his oppressed people must choose the side that 
will elevate their lives.” 

Under the dirt and savagery that came with a 
century of terrible poverty, the Southern folk still 
retain so much human beauty. They are a people 
of deep feelings, who want to believe in something 


good, and are ready to sacrifice themselves for it, 
if necessary. 


THE QUIET ONES CHANGE: If there were no 
Northern monopolies in the South, and the Southern 
demagogues they employ, the people would soon for- 
get jimcrow. It is a vileness that has to be con- 
stantly stirred up with lies, as Iago poisoned the 
innocent Othello. In the Autherine Lucy case the 
white college students showed much good-will. Their 
elders, the calloused old hack politicians, were the 
bitter-enders. These problems can be solved. All 
over the South, in hundreds of communities, there 
are quiet people who are changing in the new day. 


I am willing to prophesy that one of these days 
the South will be fired by a great revival spirit as 
it enters modern times. Democracy in the South 
will be almost a religion. It will pray and fight, sing 
ballads and dance reels—fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren. And the Negro will be one of the kinfolk, as 
by white rape through the years, he actually is. 
It is-coming. Where the greatest struggles rage, 
look for the birth of human greatness. It doesn’t 
come from the well-fed sophisticates, the well-fed 
professional pessimists of the bourgeois academies, 
It will come from necessity and from the dark, 
deep, blood-stained earth: of the people. 


William Faulkner should study his people. He 


_knows everything about them except.that they have 


a great, democratic future. -;; ; 
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The re-appraisal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


kovsky on the Party chair warmer: 


“To important ranks he rose 

“And in his office chair he stuck, 
“Sees no further than his nose... 
“All he does is sit and wait 

“For instructions and directions, 
“Leaving thinking to the great.” 


In that context the criticism of one- 
man dictatorship seemed in order, even 
though the one man was the late 
Joseph Stalin. That, too, seemed part 
of a maturing, confident socialism. But 
there was also confusion that rose from 
behind closed doors on the session’s last 
day when Khrushchev reported in de- 








Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“Don’t let’s overdo it, just let’s say 
‘a crazy mixed-up kid.’” 


tail on Stalin and the history of the 
last 20 years. More than a month after 
that session there was still no definitive 
version of what was said. There were 
incredible rumors, “reliable’’ rumors, 
confirmed by Communist sources out- 
side the Soviet Union, paraphrases, 
generalities, summaries, but no state- 
ment of charges, no documentation, no 
evidence. 


THE FLOODGATES: Khrushchev was 
supposed to have talked for three hours 
and lecturers were touring the Soviet 
Union, summarizing his remarks as a 
letter from the Central Committee, but 
no quotation appeared in any dispatch 
from the country. The most sober story 
came from UP’s Henry Shapiro (passed 
by the censor after a delay of 18 hours). 
In it Shapiro called the development 
“the Soviet Union’s peaceful but pow- 
erful fourth revolution.” He did not 
quote Khrushchev’s remarks but said 
that due to the manner in which the 
story leaked out through the foreign 
press, it has appeared “in unavoidably 
exaggerated and distorted form.’ He 
said the party lecturers were telling 
the people: ‘“‘No more miracle workers, 
no more sacred cows.” Shapiro added: 
“Floodgates of discussion and criti- 
cism have been opened as never be- 
fore, so that every Soviet citizen is 
beginning to enjoy freedom from 
fear.” 
Veteran Soviet correspondent Ralph 
Parker wrote to the GUARDIAN that 





Elbe meeting 


ELEVEN YEARS AGO this month—on 

April 25—Russian and American 
soldiers met each other tace to face 
at the Elbe River. Germany was cut 
in two and the end of Hitler was at 
hand. Since then, the small group of 
veterans of both sides who were pres- 
ent at that historic event have kept 
the anniversary alive. 


Last year the Americans who were 
at the Elbe were honored guests in 
the Soviet Union. This year the Amer- 
ican veterans, headed by Joseph Polow- 
sky in Chicago, have invited their Rus- 
sian counterparts to come here for the 
llth reunion. E. Porfiriev, a retired 
Red Army colonel and chairman of the 
Soviet committee of the participants 
of the meeting of the Elbe, has replied 
that his group accepts the invitation 
and is ready to send a group of up to 
seven of the Elbe veterans to the cele- 
bration this year in Washington, D. <2. 


the Central Committee’s letter is “a 
balanced, impartial and deep analysis” 
of Stalin’s record giving “the positive 
as well as the negative sides.” He re- 
ported that before the delegates heard 
Khrushchev’s report they were given 
copies of Lenin’s “testament,” dated 
Dec. 25, 1922, in which Lenin is said 
to have warned that Stalin “had con- 
centrated enormous power in his hands; 
and I am not sure that he always 
knows how to use that power with 
Sufficient caution.” 


THE BIG QUESTION: Suggesting the 
contents of the charges, Parker said 
the audience could confirm their truth 
because: 

“They had seen their own numbers 
decimated, the men best qualified to 
defend the nation against the grow- 
ing power of nazism stripped of their 
ranks—if not worse—and the crea- 
tive forces of the Soviet people stifled 
by fear. ... With the terrible lessons 
of the cult of individual leadership 
before their eyes—the brain-numbing 
acquiescence in authority’s ukases, 
the appalling cost in lives and hap- 
piness of blunders military, political 
and diplomatic left uncriticized, the 
paralyzing of the Party’s best cadres 
—they may be expected to look into 
their own souls and ask themselves 
whether they were right to acquiesce, 
to remain silent and uncritical.” 
Communist sources indicated that 

Khrushchev had charged that under 
Stalin, security agencies had falsely ac- 
cused and convicted some Soviet citi- 
zens, though when or whom or how 
many was unclear. It was also said 
that Stalin had endangered the state 
by ignoring warnings of aggression by 
Hitler, had made errors in enforcing 
agricultural collectivization, erred in 
breaking with Tito on the basis of 
fabricated evidence. Proof, evidence and 
explanations remained unknown. 


On March 28 an editorial in Pravda 
gave few specifics, but after crediting 
Stalin with “great services to our party, 
the working class and to the interna- 
tional labor movement,” said: 

“He, lacking personal modesty, did 
not cut short the glorifications and 
praises addressed to him, but sup- 
ported and encouraged them in every 
way. As time went on, this cult of 
the individual assumed ever more 
monstrous forms and did serious 
harm to the cause.” 

THE CORRECTION: It was hard to 
analyze a document where so much 
lay between the lines. But one of Sta- 
lin’s “errors” was being corrected in a 
manner that left many gasping. In 
1948 the Communist Information Bu- 
reau expelled the Yugoslav Communist 
Party charging that Communists’ rights 
in Yugoslavia “were being trampled 
upon,” that the leaders had instituted 
“an ignominious, purely despotic ter- 
rorist regime,” had betrayed the cause 
of the international working class. 

As the break with Tito swelled into a 
major campaign, the charges grew 
more specific. In Budapest on Sept. 16, 
1949, Laszlo Rajk, former foreign min- 
ister of Hungary, and seven others, 
highly placed Hungarian communists, 
went on trial, charged with attempting 
“to overthrow the democratic order of 
Hungary.” 

In the presence of 47 reporters from 
14 countries, foreign diplomats and 
observers, Rajk and the others took 
the stand. They told a seemingly co- 
herent story of a vast conspiracy en- 
gineered by Yugoslav officials, involving 
the bringing in of fascist troops to 
overthrow the government in Hungary 
and in other popular democracies, as- 
sassinate leaders and install govern- 
ments amenable to U. S. interests. They 
traced the plot in detail, citing dates, 
places, times when the attack was or- 
ganized. Each confessed his own part 
openly and at length. Rajk confessed 
not only to the major charge but told 
how he had served as a police informer 
against communists in pre-war Hun- 
gary, during the Spanish civil war, and 
had worked for the Gestapo during the 
German occupation of Hungary. In the 
end he agreed he deserved death. 


THE CONFESSIONS: He and _ two 


others were thereupon hanged; five 
others were’ given jail sentences. 


Stephen White, after ¢dvering ‘all’ sés- 


sions of the trial, wrote in the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune (8/7/49) from Paris: 
“The matter of drugs and torture, 

for example, can be disposed of at 
once. Not only is there no physical 
evidence to show that the eight have 
been subjected to unusual treatment 
(at least in the recent past) but there 
is, in addition, ample evidence to sug- 
gest that they have not... . Once the 
idea of drugs and torture is dismissed, 
it would be impossible to give a ra- 
tional explanation for confessions 
which were made by innocent men, 
and which were tailored out of whole 
cloth.” 

Last week Hungarian CP Secy. Ma- 
tyas Rakosi told a party congress that 
a review of the Rajk case had “estab- 
lished that the trial had been based 
on provocation.” The reputations of 
the dead were officially cleared. The 
living were released from prison. The 
main defandant in that trial, Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, was, by implication, 
absolved. The perplexing thing was 
that the charges of Yugoslavia’s back- 
sliding from socialism had been heavily 
documented, buttressed with impressive 
statistics, like the charges against Rajk. 
The absolution for both came by: decree, 
without explanation. The responsibility, 
too, was oddly placed on a police offi- 





Humanite, Paris 


cial, Gabor Peter, since executed. The 
man clearly on the spot was Rakosi 
himself. He was a prominent member 
of the government at the time of the 
trial, so prominent that he was alleg- 
edly marked for assassination by Rajk. 
Rakosi, it seemed, had his choice of 
admitting that a police chief had taken 
in the highest officials of the govern- 
ment with a gigantic frame-up or that 
he had at least known of the frame-up. 
In the world-wide question period the 
N.Y. Daily Worker (5/2) said editori- 
ally: F 
“Frankly, this newspaper and peo- 
ple everywhere do not have the facts 
of how this miscarriage of justice 
came about. To blame it on just one 
or two individuals is unworthy. No 
explanation has been given but the 
public is entitled to know how so- 
called “confessions” in open court 
were rigged. Not one, not some, but 
all those responsible should _ be 
brought before the bar of justice.” 


THE QUESTIONS: Communist Parties 
around the world were busily reapprais- 
ing, frequently accepting the Russian 
reappraisal; in some places waiting for 
answers; everywhere listening to the 
rank-and-file who were speaking up 
sharply. The British CP entered its 
annual Congress in the midst of fer- 
ment within the party (See Belfrage 
p. 5) and outside it. Left-wing Labour- 
ite Aneurin Bevan foresaw “collective 
leadership” in the Soviet Union leading 
to an independent judiciary and greater 
civil liberties. He went on: 

“It could help to bring the internal 
conditions of Russia nearer to West- 
ern conceptions of law and justice 
and to that extent make more pos- 
Sible the ideal of co-existence. If 
this is part of the Russian ‘plot’ then 

‘* I am‘all for it.” 


The London New Statesman and 
Nation (4/3) editorialized: 


“If a real change has begun in the 
Communist world—and much re- 
mains to be done and undone—So- 
cialists should be the first to respond. 
For the liberalization of the Soviet 
regime would do more than anything 
else to ease the world situation.” 


The prospect of Socialist-Communist 
conversations, at least, if not action, 
cheered Pravda, which ran a_ 17,000 
word editorial on the necessity of a 
common front. It moved the N.Y. 
Times to a grim warning. In an edi- 
torial (5/2) the Times indicated a 
posthumous respect for Eugene V. Debs 
and present-day socialists “however 
naive their economic views may seem 
to most of us.” The paper warned of 
associating with “party-line Commu- 
nists.” 


THE TEMPTATION: The trend toward 
unity showed itself throughout Europe 
where Socialists continued to take a 
rosy view though many were inclined 
to say “I told you so” to the Com- 
munists. Communists faced a great 
temptation. To accept the reappraisal 
as it came from Moscow and Budapest 
would perhaps win over those Social- 
ists who for decades had attacked 
“Stalinism.” 


To go slowly, ask questions, require 
proof would show more genuine inde- 
pendence. Some Communists indicated 
the reappraisal ought to be made by 
all hands in any new alliance for 
socialism. The New Statesman and 
Nation laid down its requirements: 


“Before they [the Communists] can 
come forward as genuine Socialists, 
capable of thinking and acting for 
themselves, they must prove that 
they have changed their attitude as 
well as their tactics. They will have 
a long voyage home.” 


CP Chairman William Gallacher re- 
minded a cheering Glasgow audience 
that Communists need not eat a lone- 
ly, humble pie all the way home: 


“The evil that men do lives after 
them—the good is oft interred with 
their bones. When tumult and dust 
subsides, make no doubt about it, the 
balance will be heavy on the credit 
side of Joseph Stalin. ... The really 
vile crime of the betrayal of socialism 
took place here in Britain—by the 
Right Wing leaders of the Labour 
Party.” 





On the night 
of April 17 


This night I hold an old accustomed 
feast, 
Whereto I have invited many a guest, 
Such as I love; and you among the 
store, 
One more, most welcome, makes my 
number more. 
—Romeo and Juliet 


T TOOK SOME DOING to get 

Shakespeare to write the invita- 
tion to the GUARDIAN’s Spring 
Festival at Carnegie Hall on Tues., 
April 17. But when he learned who 
was going to be there, he quickly 
agreed and notified us through our 
private medium that he would be 
there in spirit. 

The GUARDIAN would like its 
readers and friends to be there in 
the flesh. A wonderful evening of 
entertainment is guaranteed. Paul 
Draper, Maxine Sullivan and Pete 
Seeger will be featured wiith Earl 
Robinson and the Brooklyn Youth 
Chorus, and those outstanding jazz 
musicians Cliff Jackson and Herman 
Autrey. Lee Hays, basso profundo of 
The Weavers, will preside. 

There will be no collection and 
a prize of a pair of solid gold ear 
plugs is offered to anyone finding a 
speech-maker in the house. 

Tickets range from $2 to $5.00 and 
are on sale at the Carnegie Hall box 
office, Standard Brand, 143 4th Av. 
and the GUARDIAN office, 17 Murray 
St. For those who prefer to order 
by mail a coupon is attached to the 
ad on p. 9. 
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MEETINGS IN MANY CITIES 





5,000 overflow N.Y. Deliverance beso 


By Eugene Gordon 
ys THE EVENING of March 28, the 

“Natl. Deliverance Day of Prayer, - 
more than 5,000 Negro worshippers 
overfiowed the main auditorium of New 
York’s Manhattan Center into the New 
Yorker Hotel’s ballroom next door. The 
Rev. Adam Clayton Powell and assist- 
ing religious leaders went back and 
forth in relays. Though. not organized 
on a nationwide basis, prayer meetings 
were held in response to a call by Dr. 
Powell, Democratic congressman from 
Harlem and pastor of Harlem’s Abyssi- 
nian Baptist Church—in Atlanta, Baton 
Rouge, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Galveston, Los Angeles and 
Washington. No special services were 
held in Montgomery, whose 4-month- 
old passive resistance movement 
against jimcrow bus lines inspired the 
day of prayer. Montgomery Negro 
churches are used as pickup points for 
the private cars which have tempo- 
rarily supplanted buses. 

Manhattan Center’s “citywide, inter- 
racial, interdenominational, interfaith” 
prayer meeting was sponsored by “the 
Natl. Deliverance Day of Prayer Move- 
ment,” of which Dr. Powell is chairman 
and the Rev. O. D. Dempsey, his assist- 
ant pastor, is executive secretary. Dr. 
Powell said in his speech that he may 
resign both his pastorate and his seat 
in Congress to expand and lead the 
“Movement.” The program listed 16 
Protestant ministers as the “initiating 
committee.” 


AFTER THE PREFACE: Pullman por- 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“You don’t have any seniority in 
this club.” 


ter E. D. Nixon. Montgomery Improve- 
ment Asst. treasurer, was guest of 
honor and main speaker. He began by 
reading a disclaimer of Communist 
affiliation and rejection of Communist 
aid. The anti-communist statement did 
not accompany press copies of his 
speech. Once through the loyalty de- 
claration and half his manuscript, he 
shoved the papers aside and began 
speaking in his native idiom. Audience 


response was electric. 

Tall, lanky, hard-muscled and black, 
the president of Montgomery’s division 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters told how the association was 
formed, last Dec. 5, to carry on a one- 
day boycott in answer to Mrs. Rosa 
Parks’ arrest and conviction for refus- 
ing to give up her bus seat to a white 
person. He told calmly of the bombing 
of his home. He added: 

“The Alabama papers have been 
saying some people’ve been riding 
the buses in spite of the protest 
movement. What they don’t tell you 
is that they’re white people riding.” 
Chairman of the meeting Dan M. 

Potter, exec. secy. of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York, called 
on the Protestant ministers to lead 
3-minute periods of meditation and 
prayer. These were followed by musical 
Selections, remarks and prayers led by 
Rabbi Irving J. Block of the Brother- 
hood Synagogue and Rev. Father 
George B. Ford, rector of the Corpus 
Christi Roman Catholic Church. Then 
the chairman called on the audience to 
pray individually, aloud or silently. 


BULLETS OF PRAYER: At first there 
was no sound above the rustling and 
the occasional exclamations of 5,000 
devout men and women. Then a woman 
in the far rear shrieked: “O God, please 
help us! Help those poor people in Ala- 
bama!” One voice after another rose 
then until no one of them stood alone. 
It was a medley of pleas to God for a 
glimpse of the Promised Land on earth. 

Gradually they fell silent, except for 
one man’s frantic, hoarse-throated ex- 
hortation. The ministers on the plat- 
form prayed silently, heads bowed, 
until Bishop James P. Roberts of St. 





Thomas’ Liberal Catholic Church, strike 
ing in his scarlet robes, stepped for- 
ward, and shouted: “We have no 
weapons except the bullets of prayer!” 
Somebody responded: “God, have mercy 
on America!” And the blind Rev. John: 
E. Gregory hushed the congregation by 
singing “His Eye Is on the Sparrow.” 


SMITH ACT TRIAL 


Six are convicted 
in Conn.; one free 


OF EIGHT Communist Party leaders 
on trial in New Haven, Conn., 
under Smith Act charges of conspiring 
to advocate the violent overthrow of the 
government, six were convicted, one 
was acquitted and another was put in 
the limbo of no agreement by the jury 
and may, at the discretion of the gov- 
ernment, be tried again. The convicted 
were continued in bail until sentence 
at an unannounced date. 

The trial was not only the longest 
in Connecticut history (five months) 
but was marked also by six days of de- 
liberations by the jury before it re- 
turned its verdict. A remarkable aspect 
of the case was the fact that most of 
the battery of defense attorneys were 
court-appointed. With no _ personal 
sympathy for the defendants, they put 
up a staunch defense in terms of the 
Constitution and the right of dissent 
for all citizens. 

The Connecticut case put the score- 
board of Smith Act prosecutions at 101 
convictions and nine acquittals. A new 
round of trials begins in New York City 
this month. 











THAT ACHIN' BACK 





Painless green thumb 


TS A LITTLE LATE to be 


stories? 


The 


NEW ek 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


catching up with a book 
published last August, but 
when would it be more timely 
than early April to tell you 
about a book entitled (take a 
deep breath) How to Have A 
Green Thumb Without § an 
Aching Back? Subtitled “A 
New Method of Mulch Garden- 
ing,’ it was written by Ruth 
Stout, who lives in Reddings 
Ridge, Conn.,-and happens to 
be a sister of author Rex Stout. 

When her knowledge of gar- 
dening had not yet ripened, 
her husband remarked of her: 

“Ruth may not have a green 
thumb, but she has a green 
tongue.” When her book was 
published, her literary brother 
said: 

“This book by Ruth scares 
me a little. If she can do as 
fine a job as this on garden- 
ing, a field which has already 
been well cultivated, what if 
she starts writing detective 


book is designed for busy peo- 
ple: the man with a full-time 
job, a mother with kids, older 
people who can’t take to a 
hoe any longer—and lazy peo- 
ple who still want their yard 
to look nice. It is full of prac- 
tical suggestions on how to 
grow all kinds of vegetables, 
berries, flowers and bulbs by 
natural, rather than artificial 
methods of cultivation. 

The book is a delight to 
read; it has nothing of the 
arch quality that su often goes 
with gardening books, and it 
is full of valuable tips—plus a 
most generous and peaceful 
philosophy of living. 

If you can’t buy it at your 
bookstore, write tc the pub- 
lisher, Exposition Press, 386 
Fourth Av., N. Y. C. 16. It 
sells for $2.75. 





Warsaw Ghetto rally 
in New York April 22 


RALLY to commemorate 

the 13th anniversary of 
the Warsaw Ghetto uprising 
will take place Sunday after- 
noon, April 22, at Manhattan 
Center in New York. 

Rabbi Louis D. Gross, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Jewish 
Examiner, heads the list of 
prominent speakers. There will 
be a dramatic presentation de- 
picting the heroic struggle of 
the Warsaw Ghetto Jews who 
defied the armed might of the 
German army for 40 days be- 
fore the Ghetto was burned 
to the ground and the Jews 
liquidated. Morris Carnovsky, 
well-known actor, will take 
part in the presentation. 


The Philharmonic Chorus, 
directed by Yehuda Maleck, 
will sing, and David Kusevit- 
zky, noted cantor, will chant 
the traditional Prayer for the 
Dead. 


Jefferson courses on 
socialist changes 
Cee questions 

raised by the recent 20th 
Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union will 
play a big part in the coming 
Spring Term instructional pro- 
gram of the Jefferson School 
of Social Science, beginning 
this week. Special courses 
noted are “The Soviet Party 
Congress: Its Meaning for 
Americans,” “The Teachings of 
Lenin,” and “New Roads to 
Socialism: Changing Forms of 
Social Revolution.” 

The Jefferson School, 575 Av. 
of the Americas, was founded 
in 1944 as an adult evening 
school teaching social scierice 
and the arts from the point of 
view of. Marxism-Leninism. Its 
spring bulletin states that 
classes “are open to all, re- 
gardless of race or nationality, 
creed or political belief—no 
matter how much or little 
their previous schooling.” 


ies? competition is 
stiff enough now.” 
WHOMIT’S FOR: Miss Stout’s 
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NO COLLECTION — NO SPEECHES 


and those outstanding musicians: 


CLIFF JACKSON 


CARNEGIE AT THE PIANO 
HALL aii il 


EARL ROBINSON 


AND THE BROOKLYN YOUTH CHORUS 


LEE HAYS 
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Farmers revolt 


(Continued from Page 1) 


form units in every county. 

In three weeks they had 5,000 mem- 
bers; two weeks later the figure mush- 
roomed to 9,000; last week they claimed 
132,000 members with 50,000 in Iowa 
and 45,000 in Missouri. Memberships at 
$1 a year were reported still pouring in. 
When NFO adopted a formal constitu- 
tion, it called for 100% of parity prices 
for all farm commodities. Most of the 
organization’s fire was directed at Ezra 
Benson and an immediate aim was to 
send delegations from every county to 
Washington to tell Benson what they 
wanted. 


STOVER GREETS IT: The new or- 
ganization was welcomed by Fred Sto- 
ver, head of the Iowa Farmers Union 
which was expelled from the parent 
organization when Stover led the fight 
for 100% parity and broke with the 
Natl. Farmers Union’s support of the 
Truman administration and the Korean 
war. The February issue of the Iowa 
Union Farmer wrote: 

“...IFU members, while still pay- 
ing dues to their union, are branch- 
ing out and helping the NFO organize 
and are strengthening them numer- 
ically and programmatically. So the 
parity fight is again sweeping the 
prairies, and it puts the old discred- 
ited National farm leaders to shame, 
because it was not started or inspired 
by them, and is in fact opposed by 
them.” 

A UNION OF FARMERS: Side by side 
with the startlingly swift growth of 
the NFO another grassroots movement 
is shaping up in Iowa and spreading 
into Missouri. As yet it is a rather 
amorphous group with no name and 
no defined structure but its team of 
dedicated speakers and organizers is 
getting enthusiastic response. Their 
aim: to organize farmers into a union 
and affiliate with the AFL-CIO. 

They have had no encouragement 
from top labor brass in Washington but 
they argue fervently for their point. 
An article in the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist for April points out that 

“ .. While labor has _ co-operated 

closely with a number of farm or- 








THEY WERE ALL HANDS AT 





‘Bid 


HEADQUARTERS 





KEFAUVER 


This was the victory scene at the Hotel Nicolet in Minneapolis 


ganizations and will continue to work 
with liberal farm groups, no action 
has been taken by the AFL-CIO to 
organize land-owning farmers.” 


BACK DOOR FOR EZRA: The article 
also cites a picket line that greeted 
Benson on his arrival in Des Moines 
recently for the Natl. Farm Institute 
sponsored by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. It was staged by members 
of Local 89 of the AFL-CIO Packing- 
house Workers who wore barrels and 
carried placards: “Ezra has farmers 
over a barrel, wants workers in it.” Ezra 
entered the hotel through the back 
door. 


It was Packinghouse Workers presi- 
dent Ralph Helstein who, in a speech 
in Minneapolis, suggested an _ idea 
which seems to have inspired many a 
Midwest farmer. He thought that far- 
mers might find a solution for the 
problem of fair prices for their com- 
modities through direct negotiations 
and collective bargaining with proces- 


sors. The “union farmers” in Iowa are 
intrigued with this notion but seem to 
feel that it could be practical only 
through affiliation with the labor move- 
ment. In case of disputes, they argue, 
the organized workers of the process- 
ing plant could refuse to handle farm 
produce. 
One leader of the 
movement argues: 
“There is nothing that we couldn’t 
do with farmers and labor working 
together.” 
LET’S GET MARRIED: Another, Cor- 
bin Crawford, puts it this way: 
“Consider this. Just imagine what 
happens when Benson and his boys 
get what they want: they drive the 
little farmer off the land. Then you 
get 3,000,000 guys knocking at the 
factory gates for jobs. . Think 
what the influx of dispossessed far- 
mers will do to your unions, the 
social gains of the last half century. 
It could crush them.” 
He adds that the farmer will be 


“union farmer” 


better off with a “wedding ring with 
labor than a clandestine affair with the 
NAM.” 

The “union farmer” idea seems to be 
taking hold. Crawford reports that at 
one recent meeting 203 of 208 farmers 
present signed petitions calling for 
union affiliation and says the move- 
ment “is sweeping across the state [of 
Missouri] like a forest fire.” 

Another “union farmer” leader pre- 
dicts that the NFO will eventually join 
the movement for labor affillation. But 
pending organic unity of farmer and 
worker, the drive is finding its own 
immediate forms. 


IOWA MASS RALLY: Labor’s Daily on 
March 22 reported that a meeting of 
“union farmers” and leaders of the 
Iowa State CIO leaders agreed to 
establish farmer-labor committees in 
the four corners of the state and to 
work for immediate regional mass 
meetings of farmers and _ industrial 
workers who are being hit by lay-offs 
in the state’s big farm equipment in- 
dustry. A huge statewide mass rally is 
planned following the four regional 
meetings. Labor will have full repre- 
sentation on the regional committees. 
A state CIO leader to'd the farmers 
that labor will not attempt to chart 
their course but said: 

“You decide what you want, and 
I can pledge that labor will support 
you.” 

For his part, Crawford said: 

“Tr agriculture and labor ever clasp 
hands, they’ll lead this nation through 
the greatest period of stabilized pro- 
sperity in history. And it won’t be 
based on boom ard bust or mortgaged 
future spending.” 

INDEPENDENT ACTION? All the in- 
gredients for a full-scale farm rebellion 
were present and the possibilities for 
independent political action were em- 
phasized by the fact that the new 
movements were by-passing all the old 
established farm organizations. 

Most striking was the strong pu'l of 
the farmer toward the labor move- 
ment. It is conceivable that the one 
thing lacking—an independent political 
movement to channel this revolt— 
might eventually arise from the pres- 
ent ferment. 
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Tiba Willner's 
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30th 
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invites you to celebrate 


PAINT CANS 


‘OW-To-Do-IT 
PAINTING TIPS 


b y Duateh “Masterd 







WHEN STORING, TURN 
THE CAN UPSIDE DOWN. 
PAINT WILL FILL IN THE CRACKS 
BETWEEN CAN AND COVER AND ' 


MUSIC 





chord harmonies—even 


FREE! 


INSTRUCTIONS 


DENATTLIT) | seize modern 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll piay , 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, modern home. Here is one whose 
blues & folk songs with rich meticulous craftsmenship, grace- 


if you 
don’t know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W 108 St.. N. ¥. 25 


“Lift Every Voice! 


NEW YORK 


The smart homemaker knows the 
value of a lounge chair in adding 
individuality and sparkle to the 


Rereert enenrne r= 


ful design and built-in comfort is ; 
truly o wonderful surprise at such 
a low price. 

This chair is an exciting blend of 4 


walnut or blonde birch and the 
casual charm of hand woven rush. 


25th 
Year “Fighting 
the Good Fight” 

















FRI, APRIL 27 
8:30 P.M. 
Larchmont Hall 
118 N. Larchmont 


RED CALLENDAR 
& ORCHESTRA 
DANCING 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Door Contribution: 
$1.50 











Auspices: Los Angeles Commalttee for the GUARDIAN 






CLOTH! ASK FOR IT. TODAY ZI 
0 
In the east, please S 
write for dealer in 





FORM AN AIRTIGHT SEALT 


UKE THIS... 


: = OUTCH MASTERS 

quien orvine Wonder ENAMEL. 
JUST ONE QUICK COAT... AND 

YOUR KITCHEN, GARDEN FURNITURE, BOATS, 

TOYS, §1C. HAVE A GLASS-LIKE FINISH! 

WATER-PROOF, QUICK DRYING AND 
PERFECT LEVELING, IT WITHSTANDS THE 
SEVEREST WEATHER AND ABUSE? 
CLEANS WITH A DAMP 





your community. 
Box DM, 17 Murray 
St.. New York 17. 


The 2d People’s Song Book” 
(98 pp. — Reg $1.25) 


It offers you eye<atching modern 
; | beauty at an old fashioned purse F 














leasing price. 
IF YOU ACT NOW! i nan 29°5 
1 WAC ES i § 
LOS ANGELES | INN = mete 
=)\\\ =| be $59.95 





“Cyanamide” Producers Reunited 
under the name of the 


TRADE ARTS 
THEATRE 


We welcome all who are smilow-thielle 


interested in working with bh WUth 























Andina dialled ddan 
HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 

All leading brands of 


4 PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
7 
> 
>» Furniture, TV & Appliances 
. 


Rapid Service e@ Eyeglasses 
Repairg @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
WM, L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles WEbster 58-1107 


Best Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Av. AN 28-8134 
Open evenings except Tues 











Your Life Insurance Needs? 


Analysis and counsel given 
without obligation. 


LOU BLUMBERG 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. HA 1-5497 
Fire, Auto é& All Other Insurance 





pa ~CHICAGOANS ee 
Does Social Security Law Alter 








a People’s theatre to call 856 Lex, Av. MU 6-730 | 

DUnkirk 2-7426 or NOr- 4} WHITE PLAINS: 
mandy 2-0411 for an appt. ! f 41 Mamaroneck Av | 4 
: , WH 8-4788. 4 

Catalog on request } 

4 Enclose 50c. ; 

| * 

ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell “Outstanding performances” 


OPTICIAN 


610 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICE* 


—Post 
LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
HAUPTMANN’S 
THE BEAVER COAT 


A Thieves’ Comedy 

















Good Seats all perfs. Tues., 
Thurs., Sat., Sun. at 8:40. Late 
cy Mat. Sun. at 4:45. Wed. “Com- 
muters’ Special”—7:20. 
MAXINE SULLIVAN SINGS GREENWICH MEWS 
at the GUARDIAN CONCERT 141 W. 13th St. TR 3-4810 








at Carnegie Hall, See p. 9. 
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Chicago 





Choice Seats: Orchestra Hall re- 
citals. May 7: Mstislav Rostropovich, 
Soviet Cellist. May 18: Pete Seeger 
& Weavers, folksingers. Call AN 
83-1877 or come to Suite 403, 189 
W. Madison. ° 


Detroit 


JUDGE PATRICK H. O’BRIEN 
and HAROLD CRANEFIELD, Gen- 
eral Counsel. UAW, among speak- 
ers at banquet honoring STANLEY 
NOWAK, former State Senator, on 
his 53rd birthday, Sun., April 15, 
5 pm., Midland Union Hall, 7834 
Mt. Elliott, near Conant. Reserva- 
tions at $2.50 from Banquet Com- 
mittee, 7525 Wykes, Detroit 10. 
TE 4-0073. 


Newark, N. J. 


KATHERINE VAN ORDEN Fund 
for Freedom Meeting, Wed., April 
11, 8:15 p.m., Essex House, 1050 
Broad St., Newark. Speakers: John 
Apt, C B. Baldwin, Jessie Camp- 
bell, Catherine Hoffman. James Im- 
brie, John T. McManus, Mrs. Fred- 
erich Melcher, Paul Robeson, Aub- 
rey Williams. In memory of Mrs. 
Van Orden, Progressive Party of- 
ficer and civil leader, died Feb. 
20, 1956. 

















San Francisco 





DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS - speaks 
against SACB witch-hunt attack 
on the California Labor School, 
Fri., April 13, 8 p.m., Hotel Whit- 
comb. Entertanment. Robert W. 
Kenny, chairman. Auspices: Comm. 
for Defense of Academic Freedom. 


New York 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth = Av.) 
presents a group of psychological 
films. April 7, centering about the 
subject of family relationships. 
Showings: Sat. only, 8:30 and 10 
p.m. Adm. Members, #1; non-mem- 
bers, $1.25. Next week: A SONG TO 
REMEMBER. 











MONTHLY REVIEW LECTURE. 
SPEAKERS: BARROWS DUNHAM 
AND PROF. H. H. WILSON. WED., 
APRIL 11, 8:30 P.M., AT FRATER- 
NAL CLUBHOUSE, 110 W. 48 ST. 
ADMISSION: AT DOOR, $1.25; IN 
ADVANCE. $1. WRITE FOR TIC- 
KETS TO MONTHLY REVIEW AS- 
SOCIATES, 218 W. 10 ST., N. Y. 
14: OR PHONE OREGON 5-6939. 
APRIL FOOL’S PARTY. Sat. Nite, 
April 7, 53 Horatio St. (w. of 8th 
Av.) downstairs. Refreshments. 
Cont. $1. Ausp.: Village ALP. 





OUR OLYMPIC FUTURE 


*% Eyewitness report from Winter 
Olympics (with film). 
* What's ahead at Melbourne. 


LESTER RODNEY 


Sports Editor, “Daily Worker” 
Friday, April 13—8 p.m. 
Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41st St. 50c. 
Sponsor’ New Challenge Magazine. 








BRONX AMNESTY RALLY & CON- 
CERT. F-i., April 6, 8:30 p.m., New 
Terrace Garden, Boston Rd. & E. 
181st St., Bronx. Speakers: Ben 
Davis Jr., Dr. James Jackson, Mrs. 
Edna Winston, George Watt. Con- 
cert: Sylvia Kahn, singer; Jeis 
Hart, pianist. Adm.: 49c. 








THE 20th CONGRESS C.P.S.U. 
and the ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN 


Two Lectures by 

MILTON ZASLOW 
Friday, Aoril 13 and 20. 8:15 p.m., 
at 229 7th Av. (nr. 23d St.), 2d 
floor. Ample time for questions 
and discussion. Auspices: Ameri- 
can Socialist Forum of New York. 
Contribution: 50c. 





CLASSIFIED 


General 





UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC PIN- 
UP BIRTHDAY GREETING WITH 
PLASTIC BOUND ALBUM — 17T5c. 
PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.»). 
Box 123G, New York 59, N. Y. 





Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins 
13 Minera:s. 30 Day Supply, $1 90 
Day Supply, $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER 
FREE. Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple 
St.. Los Angeles 26, Calif 


Summer Rental 








2144-3144 ROOM BUNGALOWS. Pri- 
vate lake, sports, social hall, wash- 
ing machine. A!so 6-rm. house. 63 
mi. from NYC, 7 mi. west Middle- 
town on Route 211. Twin Lakes 
Colony. Tel. CY 3-0163 (NYC). 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 








COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table 

pads. radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


ADMIRAL 21” TV — 1956 Model. 
Originally $219.95. SPEC. $135. (17” 
only $109.95). Standard Brand Dist., 
143 4th Av. (13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
1 hour free parking or 2 tokens. 











BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
all on premises. LO 6-0990 (NYC). 
THE CRANES, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 8007 J 





IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY—Private 
Lodge at Wingdale on the Lake 
(formerly Camp Unity). 2 spacious 
rooms, full bath and shower, pri- 
vate garage. Rental includes all 
meals, use of all facilities. Open 


for inspection. Call CHickering 
4-0723 (N. Y.C.) 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, 
N. Y Now renting 2 & 3-room 
modern bungalows & apt. units; 
swimming on premises, other facil- 
ities; reasonable. Tel. Kerhonkson 
3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 





Publications 





FREE SAMPLE COPY for your 
name, age, address and occupation. 
We are 100% Socialistic, and with 
a sane plan for avoiding violence 
in the transition. SIMPLIFIED 
ECONOMICS, 418 E. 9th, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri.- 





Chicago 





INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping 
Mimevgraphing, Letter Writing 
ALBER’ BOFMAN 637 W. 63d St. 
Phone: WEntworth 6-2582 





Now is the time for your new 
spring furs—or to have your old 
ones remodeled at a_ reasonable 
price by an _ expert. 

RUHIG FURS 
1343 Foster Av. 


LO 1-9717 








SERVICES 





ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 
WA 5-4156—Call—FO 5-1845 
Child Portraiture 


Candid Weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, 
Social Events 











NEW YORE 
CLASSIFIED 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storuge units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
259 W. 19th St. CH 3-8325 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, 
repairing and polishing furniture 
in your home. Estimates free. 
Phone: IN 9-6827. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Spring 
Retied in your home. Reasonable. 
Furniture Repaired, Remodeled. 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Cail 
mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home, or office. Jnusual plan for 
exceptionally large receptions. Hor 
D'Oeuvres, turkeys, meat trays, etc., 
deiivered anywhere in metropolitan 
area Tel.: ES 3-9490. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 








Sales--New and used machines 
Service for all types 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERV. 
(Formeriy Aaron’s TV) 

CY 8-0420 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design und Craftsmanship. Choice 
of wouds and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 





RUGCRAFT, INC. 
announces its merger with several 
carpet dealers to form one TRE- 
MENDOUS WAREHOUSE. Located 
to serve all L.I., B’klyn, Bronx. 
Vast quantities of all types of floor 
covering will be at the disposal of 
our GUARDIAN friends at costs to 
serve all BUDGETS. Parking avail- 
abie. Mon.-Sat. till 6, Thurs. & 
Fri. till 9. 

RUGCRAFT, INC. 

214-09 Jamaica Av., Queens Village 
HO 5-9000 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Persona] & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y. 17 MU 3}-2837 


CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 


LITERARY AID BUREAU 
Writers Service; ghost writing, edit- 
ing, typing: theses. resumes, fiction, 
speeches *tc. Van Swearengen, 20 E& 
100th St. TR 6-2294, LE 2-9380. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 














GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Antique & diamond jewelry silver- 
ware—modern and antique Repair- 
ing and remodeling 

Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W 48 St. (Rm 1103) CO 5-1881 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHJUP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’kiyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES. 217 3rd 
Av.. New York 3 GR 3-7686 


LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25% to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, 
children’s.) Buy with confidence; 
money vack in 7 days. 321 Church 
St.. CA 6-9820. All subways to 
Canal Street station. 








FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description Also 
mink stoles, jackets and capes at 
$ saving. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. Time to store your furs. 
Pick-up service. 
MAX KUPERMAN 

OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 


POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of firsts, sec- 
onds ana closeouts from the world’s 
best sources. % to % off list price. 
Dinnerware, flatware, crystal, pew- 
ter, casservles and lots, lots more. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 93-2666 
Daily 10-10: p.m.- Sun. 1-6 p.m. 





MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS Profit 
by my 20 yrs. experience. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000 on any n.oving 
problem 





PIANO TUNING 
REPAIRS 
All work guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 W. 82d St. TR 3-0698 


JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262 


JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. 
$3.50 ver hour per man or flat 
rate. New station wagon. 24 hr 
service Phone: SU 7-7378. 











FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


PRIVATE, OFF FOYER. Half block 
subway, W. 137th St., near Drive. 
Cali AD 4-5229. 








93 ST. & RIVERSIDE DR. Small 
family, light housekeeping. Call 
UN 4-6074. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 





WASH. HTS. 3-rm. apt. to share 
with business woman. Convenien- 
ces. $30 monthly. Call evenings 
LO 9-4085. 





HELP WANTED 





MAN to manage book store, knowl- 
edge of books required. State age, 
education, experience. Box P, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 


>. 






RESORTS 
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Wingdale on the Lake 


(formerly Camp Unity) © 
PRE-SEASON VACATION STARTING APRIL 27 


> 
> 
> 
a 
> 
> 
> 
. 
4 Wholesome and plentiful menus, $40 
> 
a 
> 
> 
> 
a 
> 





comfortable steam heated rooms, . weekly 
roam the woods, boating, ping Weekends: 
pong, tennis, congenial companions. $7 daily 


For Reservations: Room 605, 202 W. 40th St. CH 4-0723 
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NEW YORK 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
BEGINS THIS WEEK 


ENROLL AND ATTEND ANY EVENING 
New and Vital Courses Include: 
@ THE SOVIET PARTY CONGRESS: ITS MEANINGS FOR AMERICANS 
(2 Sections, Monday and Tuesday) 
@ NEW ROADS TO SOCIALISM ® THE SOUTH TODAY 
@ ZIONISM, ISRAEL AND THE @ PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE 
MIDDLE EAST AND FAMILY LIFE 
@ PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN ©@ GREAT DRAMA: IBSEN, 
THE AFL-CIO CHEKHOV, SHAW, O’CASEY 
Jefferson School of Social Science 
575 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. WA 9-1600 


PRPARPRACO0000000000000000000000000000000000005000000000000 49 
Write to President 


to ban H-tests 
ETTERS to President Eisen- 


a b.b.»4_ 4.4.4. 4. 4.4 fchchohohotiats 





























"3 NEW 


hower demanding cancella- SWEDISH-DANISH 
tion of scheduled H-bomb tests ° irati 
in the Pacific later this month inspiration 
were urged by the Southern 
California Peace Crusade last $44.95 





week. PRICE INCLUDES 

The SCPC recalled the Mar. € — 
1, 1954, tests after which 23 
Japanese fishermen and 236 
Marshall Islanders suffered 
from radioactive dust. It sug- 
gested letters and telegrams be 
sent also to Harold Stassen 
representing the U.S. at dis- 
armament talks in London, 
asking him to press for an in- 
ternational agreement to ban Lee 
all experimental explosions. In - YOU SAVE $& 
her own letter to the Presi- Usually would sell for $119.8" 
dent, Vicki Landish, SCPC 2 Reversible Innerspring 
exec. director, proposed “a Cushions. Wide Choice of 
new Summit Meeting in the Finishes and Fabrics. 
Pacific to further the Geneva Textured Tweeds: Red, Gree 
spirit, and a new, bold initia- Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Blac’ 
tive towards abolition of all & White, Brown & Beige. 
nuclear tests and total nuclear Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnui 
disarmament.” Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Foam rubber cushions with 

zippers, add $20. 
Free delivery in N. Y.C. 





Give This Paper 
To A Friend 


HOOTENANNY 


with 
Pete Seeger, Beu- 


lah Richardson, 
Eleanor Stone, 
Sylvia Kahn, Jerry 
Silverman, Jackie 
Berman, others. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
Thurs. to 9 pm 











Me ee 


169 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 @ MU 5-5199 








SCANDINAVIAN 
* i SHOP 

Sat., April 14 179 W. 4 St. 

Join us Sat- 

The Pythian fons Join us. Sat- 

hot Swedish 


135 W. 70th St. 


Tickets: $1.25 1.50, 
at People’s Ar- 
tists, 124 W. 21st 
St. WA 9-3907 and 
local bookshops. 


glogg. Open 
1-10 p. m. 
Mon, - Sat, 

















a RAR A RE. 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MEN—WOMEN—HOUSEWIVES. In- MOVING ©@ STORAGE 
vestigate Business Opportunity. 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
Invest -no money... Own your own 


business. Be your own boss. Start {3 E. 7th St. 
and earn $200-$500 month. Part near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 


time. Call NA 8-3812. NI 8-6359. | quay 


» 
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Pen. 


Gooude A MAIL ORDER: SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





ip (33% rpm) 
FOLK 
ALBUMS 


A choice selection of folk music 
round the world performed by 
outstanding artists on 10” LP 
records by Stinson. 


EXCITING e ENTERTAINING 
EDUCATIONAL 


Each album $2.50 ppd. 


Please order by number 
€ 


#52. SONGS OF THE LIN- 
COLN AND INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE. Pete Seeger, Bess 
Lomax, Butch Hawes, Ernst 
Bush and chorus. 

Quinte Brigada 

Cook House 

Quinte Regimento 

Jarama Valley 

Spanish Marching Song 

Quartermaster Song 

Hans Beimler 

Die Thaelmann-Kolonne 

Los Quatros Generales 

Die Moor Soldaten 

Der Inter-Brigaden 

Der Einheitsfront 


e 
#27. CALYPSO SUNG BY 
LORD INVADER, LORD BE- 


GINNER, MACBETH, FELIX 
and his INTERNATIONALS. 








Ae ote 


Hand Woven Cotton 
Prints From India 





Yankee Dollar 

Always Marry a Pretty Woman 

Pound Your Plaintain in the 
Morter 

Donkey Wants Water 

Sly Mongoose 

Out the Fire 

God Made Us All 

Tied-Tongue Baby 


#68. BOB & LOUISE DeCOR- 
MIER SING BALLADS AND 
FOLK SONGS. 

Hi Ro Jerum 

Waiking And A'Talking 

My Old Man 

Missy Mouse 

Par Un Matin 

Sam Hall 

Buffalo Boy 

Cuckoo 

French Partisan Song 

Far From My Darlin’ 





MULTI - PURPOSED: Use 
them as bed spreads, draperies, 
couch throws, etc. 
ECONOMICAL: Hand blocked 
designs, colorfast, completely 
washable. 
DECORATIVE: 
modern, traditional, 
decor. 

COLORS: (predominant) Nat- 
ural cream, green, red, blue or 
black. Be sure to indicate color 
snoice when ordering. 


90x108 ......$4.95 ppd. 
PE acicaesaesean $9.50 ppd. 


Blends with 
colonial 





72x108 ......$3.95 ppd. 
Ma risésxonctad $7.50 ppd. 








#17. LEADBELLY MEMORIAL 
Volume I 


Good Night Irene 
Good Morning Blues 
On A Monday 

Old Riley 





#1003. RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
sung by the PIATNITSKY 
CHORUS. 


John Henry 
Rock Island Line 
Ain't You Gold 
How Long 


It’s Fine To Live, Boys 
The Wide, Wide Street 
The Combine Reaps & Threshes 
Who Knows 

Our Reliable Well 

As By Spring 
Dororzhenka 

Thick Birch Woods 

I Had A Master 
Farewell My Joy 

Good Evening Girig 


#15. JOSH WHITE SINGS 


One Meat Ball 
Motherless Children 
St. James Infirmary 
Careless Love 
Outskirts of Town 
T.B. Blues 

Joshua Fit The Battle 
Well, Well, Well 





GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 





(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 


Address 


Gee. «sees 6600000000006000000000 
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Amount 





TOTAL 





Make checks 
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Maxine Sullivan 
1956—Popular Songs 


on a 12” LP Period Record 
with Charlie Shavers Orch. 





SONGS INCLUDE: Loch Lomond, 
Turtle Dove, Oh, No John, A 
Brown Bird Singing, Barbara 
Allen, Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, 
Jackie Boy, I'm Coming Virginia, 
I Don’t Know About You, St. 
Louis Blues, The Folks Who Live 
On The Hill, Ah Sweet Mystery 
of Life and When Your Lover 
Has Gone. 


$3.50 ppd. 














PROKOFIEV'S 
Romeo & Juliet 


Suites #2 and 3 


PLUS 
Shostakovich Ballet Suite #1 


and Prokofiev Cinderella Suite +3 


On 2 12° LP Records 


Regular Price: $9.90 
GBS SPECIAL: 
Both for $6.95 ppd. 
Each record $3.95 ppd 









SPECTATORA 
The Gilded Age 


MERICA’S MOST VENERATED EXPERT on the art of white- 
washing was Mark Twain. As unique background material 
for the upcoming whitewash of Senate oil lobby sk.enanigans 
over the Natural Gas Bill, we recommend a re-reading of Mark 
Twain’s account in The Gilded Age of a curiously similar oc- 
currence. The issue before the Senate investigating committee 
on that occasion was the allegation of one Mr. Noble, a state 
legislator from Happy-Land-of-Canaan, that U.S. Senator Ab- 
ner Dilworthy from that worthy state had given him $7,000 in 
bribes and promised $3,000 more to buy Mr. Noble’s vote for 
Sen. Dilworthy’s return to the U.S. Senate. (At that time, the 
1870’s, U.S. Senators were elected by their state legislatures.) 
After hearing Mr. Noble’s charge the Committee invited 
Sen. Dilworthy to take the stand. The Senator: 


“",. . wiped his mouth with his handkerchief, adjusted his 
cravat, and said that but for the fact that public morality re- 
quired an example, for the warning of future Nobles, he would 
beg that in Christian charity this poor misguided creature might 
be forgiven and set free. He said it was but too evident that this 
person had approached him in the hope of obtaining a bribe; 
he had intruded himself time and again, and always with mov- 
ing stories of his poverty... . 

“Some instinct had told him from the beginning [the Sen- 
ator said] that this was a bad man, an evil-minded man, but 
his inexperience of such had blinded him to his real motives, 
and hence he had never dreamed that his object was to under- 
mine the purity of a United States Senator.... 


“It so happened [said the Senator] that about the time 
in question a poor young friend of mine, living in a distant 
town of my State, wished to establish a bank; he asked me to 
lend him the necessary money; I said I had no money, but 
would try to borrow it. The day before the election a friend 
said to me that my election expenses must be very large—espe- 
cially my hotel bills—and offered to lend me some money. Re- 
membering my young friend, I said I would like a few thousands 
now, and a few more by and by; whereupon he gave me two 
packages of bills said to contain $2,000 and $5,000 respectively, 
I did not open the packages or court the money; I did not give 
any note or receipt for the same, I made no memorandum of 
the transaction, and neither did my friend. That night this evil 
man Noble came troubling me again. I could not rid myself of 
him, though my time was very precious. He mentioned my young 
friend and said he was very anxious to have $7,000 now to be- 
gin his banking operations with, and could wait a while for 
the rest. Noble wished to get the money and take it to him. 
I finally gave him the two packages of bills; I took no note or 
receipt from him, and made no memorandum of the matter. 
I no more look for duplicity and deception in another man than 
I would look for it in myself. I never thought of this man again 
until I was overwhelmed the next day by learning what a shame- 
ful use he had made of the confidence I had reposed in him 
and the money I had entrusted to his care. This is all, gentle- 
men. To the absolute truth of every detail of my statement I 
solemnly swear, and I call Him to witness who is the Truth and 
the loving Father of all whose lips abhor false speaking; I 
pledge my honor as a Senator, that I have spoken but the truth. 
May God forgive this wicked man—as I do.” 

Mr. Noble: “Senator Dilworthy, your bank account shows 
that up to that day, and even on that very day, you conducted 
all your financial business through the medium of checks instead 
of bills, and so kept careful record of every money transaction. 
Why did you deal in bank bills on this particular occasion?” 

The Chairman: “The gentleman will please remember that 
the Committee is conducting this investigation.” 

Mr. Noble: “Then will the Committee ask the question?” 

The Chairman: “The Committee will—when it desires to 
know.” 

Mr. Noble: “Which will not be during this century perhaps.” 

The Chairman: “Another remark like that, sir, will procure 
you the attentions of the Sergeant-at-Arms.” 

Mr. Noble: “D--n the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
mittee too!” 

Several Committeemen: “Mr. Chairman, this is contempt!” 

Mr. Noble: “Contempt of whom?” 

Committeemen: “Of the Committee! 
United States!” 

Mr. Noble: “Then I am become the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of a nation. You know as well as I do that the whole 
nation hold as much as three-fifths of the United States Senate 
in entire contempt. Three-fifths of you are Dilworthys.” 

“The Sergeant-at-Arms very soon put a quietus upon the 
observations of the representative of the nation, and convinced 
him that he was not in the over-free atmosphere of his Happy- 
Land-of-Canaan.” —The Gilded Age, pp. 536-539. 


and the Com- 
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" Will readers from our area (Berke- 
Att. East Bay ley-Oakland-East Bay) who would 
OAKLAND, CALIF. like to help on this, please write 

or phone Fran Harwayne, 6525 


In answer to the appeal of Rev Dover, Oakland, Calif.. OL 4-1035 
Claude Williams for clothing and jg ang ka Linton at HI 4-2935 es 


other help for the sharecroppers 9541 San Pablo, Oakland 
of Alabama, and other parts of the We will sort, pack and ship 
deep South, we have a small com- ¢iothing and shoes in good con- 


mittee which has started shipping 
used clothing as suggested. The 
main obstacle is the shipping costs. 


dition. We welcome financial as- 
sistance for the freight costs 
Ed, B. & Fran 


